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THE FUNCTION OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL’ 


DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS 
University of Chicago 


HE training given persons preparing for religious voca- 
tions has always been dependent upon the conception 
of the services which religion renders to a social order. 
Whether the man be Roman augur, Hebrew priest, Indian yoga, 
Jewish rabbi, or Christian minister his training has varied with 
the particular tasks which these representatives of the different 
religions must perform. Nor need we go far afield to realize the 
truth of this basic educational philosophy. Within the Christian 
religion itself there are marked differences between the educa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic priest and the Protestant minister. 
Within Protestantism itself these changes are quite as evident, 
as the functions of the ministers have yielded to the demands 
which society makes upon him. So long as the central business 
of the minister was the exposition of truth revealed in an infalli- 
ble Bible, the education given him very properly aimed at the 
mastery of the original language in which the revelation was 
written, and the organization of that revelation into a system 
acceptable to the religious body to which the minister belonged. 
The range of instruction in theological seminaries was almost 
entirely limited to such subjects and methods as enabled a min- 
ister to be thus a purveyor of revelation. By degrees it was 
found desirable to make him acquainted with the history of the 
‘Presidential address delivered at the Conference of Theological Seminaries and 
Colleges in the United States and Canada, Gettysburg, Pa., June 7-9, 1932. 
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church, particularly the truth and heresy of the past. Practical 
training in the pastorate was to be gained in a sort of apprentice- 
ship in some minister’s family. The minister as a propagandist 
of revelation was expected also to serve as the representative of 
God in the elemental crises of marriage and death, but for such 
services any technical education was incidental. The minister 
did, indeed, play some rdle in politics, but largely in the way of 
extending revealed truth to political affairs. 

The development of education in theological seminaries was 
for a century at least almost negligible. The place of religion 
was fixed by social convention, and the preaching of the gospel 
was the supreme end of the minister. He was to save souls by 
bringing them to Christ, and he brought them to Christ by 
preaching what he regarded as the truth about Christ and chal- 
lenging men to accept it. 


I 

Within the last generation, however, there has been a decided 
change within Protestantism as to the place of religion and the 
church in social life, and, in consequence, of the duties of the 
minister. To a very considerable extent, theological education 
has responded to this new conception of the nature and function 
of religion. When I was a student in a theological seminary 45 
years ago, our curriculum consisted in a study of Hebrew and 
Greek, exegesis, church history, homiletics, and expression. 
There was a tentative exposition of the new interest of German 
theologians in textual and higher criticism, but the latter was 
criticized and rejected rather than appropriated. The basis of 
all theological thought was a doctrine of inspiration which made 
the Bible at least in its original form, now hopelessly lost, an in- 
fallible guide to truth. With the founding of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, Professor C. R. Henderson was 
appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical Sociology. Graham Taylor 
was appointed Professor of Social Ethics in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary at about the same time. Both of these out- 
standing men, however, gave the larger part of their time to the 
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processes of sociology and social reform, into which they carried 
Christian principles and aspirations, but their work was inde- 
pendent of the other departments and the curriculum in both 
institutions was not radically different from that of other sem- 
inaries. 

There was, however, a marked development in the critical 
and historical study of the Bible. The authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and Isaiah were burning questions with which the entire 
church was concerned. And very properly. For notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the higher critics within the seminaries argued 
that the Bible was still the word of God or at least contained the 
word of God, the church at large was justified in believing that 
such a method would undermine the place of the Bible as a col- 
lection of oracular and infallible teaching. The extension of the 
historical method to the New Testament was practically a pi- 
oneer task. Professor Burton early realized the importance of 
history, and, while he himself was a theological exegete rather 
than a historian, he gradually extended the principles of criti- 
cism to the New Testament. In pursuance of his general con- 
ception of what biblical study meant, in 1894 he had me ap- 
pointed as Professor of New Testament History—so far as | 
know, the first appointment of the sort made in America. His 
and my original idea of such a task was to furnish what is known 
as the historical background of the New Testament. The entire 
department became thus committed to critical and historical 
study, although the exegetical study of the Bible was still in- 
cluded, and the development of what is known as biblical the- 
ology was still a paramount task. 

But the influence of universities, with their insistence upon 
social and historical research, was great. The development of 
the department of sociology as distinct from the department of 
economics was really an introduction of a point of view which 
gave a new understanding, if not a new philosophy, to history. 
This position was felt by a few biblical students, and the genetic 
connection of the Bible with historical situations and of Chris- 
tianity as the outgrowth of Jewish and Graeco-Roman history, 
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as well as the conception of Christianity as having inevitable so- 
cial influence, led to a transformation of theological curriculum. 
Indeed, this socio-historical method has become one of the 
marked characteristics of today’s biblical study. Gradually the 
conception of the function of a divinity school itself began to 
differentiate into that of preparing men and women for a num- 
ber of fields of religious service in which a knowledge of what 
was once judged indispensable for theological training was seen 
to be less vital than the facts of human life and religious be- 
havior. Hebrew was made an elective study, and in its place 
have come courses in the history of the Hebrew people and its 
literature. In the course of a few years Greek was no longer re- 
quired for a D.B. degree in many seminaries, and in its place 
there have been substituted courses in the historical introduc- 
tion to the New Testament and the teachings of Jesus. Depart- 
ments of theology by a new appreciation of history have begun 
to approach their task from the point of view of religious history 
and the personal experience of socially conditioned persons 
rather than through philosophy. 

This adjustment of a curriculum to the changing conceptions 
of religion due to the rise of historical and social sciences was 
followed by the introduction of courses in religious education. 
The early pedagogy was in the nature of the case rather tenta- 
tive, and, viewed in retrospect, it seems to me to have been secu- 
lar education clothed in a Prince Albert coat. But with the 
establishment by President Harper and his colleagues of the Re- 
ligious Education Association the movement assumed national 
importance. 

The recent developments in this field are known to us all. 

Extensions of instruction were made possible by the increase 
of funds of the seminaries, and there was consequently constant 
study of the curriculum itself. It is not necessary to trace the 
resultant changes in detail, but it is clear that many seminaries 
have come to regard themselves as under obligation to train 
students in every form of religious leadership. At first this lead- 
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ership was almost exclusively that of the pastor, but with the 
growing conception of the place of religion in social life the field 
of leadership has steadily broadened, so that at the present time 
it is safe to say that our task is so to organize the curriculum as 
to make it possible for a man or woman who wishes to assume 
any phase of religious leadership to be trained for that task. 


I] 


But we do not regard our task as by any means completed. 
Religion faces conditions at the present time which are quite 
other than those under which the older curriculum was organ- 
ized. The contributions which we can make to the training of 
religious leadership still demand inventory, criticism, and experi- 
ment. The study in which this Conference is now engaged 
makes it evident that we are already considering our task from 
the point of view of the new conditions in which religion finds 
itself. The chief elements of the new situation may be briefly 
summarized. 

1. Religion is no longer identified with a system of doctrines 
and the work of preparing for religious leadership is functional 
rather than merely informative. 

2. The conception of the curriculum is changing from the giv- 
ing of informative content which shall be committed to memory 
to a functional task. This means that the curriculum must al- 
ways be enriched by results of work on the field. Our students 
are to be trained so as to use not merely literary material, but 
the experience of the past, as well as present, individual and so- 
cial experiences. Personality rather than truth is becoming the 
center of our interest. Whatever may be the particular type of 
leadership which men are to give, they must be enabled to use 
not only the results of criticism and literary techniques but also 
the data and the techniques given by the sociologist and the 
psychologist. The individual cannot be severed from his social 
order, but every individual has his own peculiar psychical de- 
velopment and mind-sets determined largely in childhood. Such 
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a conception has an important bearing upon theological instruc- 
tion. If one is really to deal with personality, one must under- 
stand the pathological as well as the normal elements in personal 
experience. Mental hygiene has its message for the theologian 
and the minister as truly as for the doctor. In consequence, a 
curriculum is more than so many courses; it must include the 
techniques for dealing with personal experience both social and 
individual. The psychiatrist has only a limited approach to hu- 
man nature; so has the sociologist; so has the conventionally 
trained minister. There must be developed an inclusive tech- 
nique. Case work and the understanding of social institutions 
and relations are essential if one is to know how to deal with per- 
sonality by remedying its defects and stimulating its normal po- 
tentialities. But the final word in the character-education tech- 
niques will not be shaken by the psychiatrist or sociologist. The 
one is too much looking for pathological conditions; the other is 
too indifferent to individuality. Preparation for the highest lead- 
ership in morals must include data and skills gained from such 
techniques, but it must include also the data and motives of re- 
ligion. 

3. A divinity schoo) is a professional schoo]. That is to say, 
its general purpose is preparing its students for vocations in the 
field of religious leadership. Its task is not unlike that of the 
graduate schools of arts and science, the graduates of which are 
teachers and members of some profession such as physicians, 
commercial chemists, and commercial geologists. A divinity 
school must carry on research with the same freedom and reli- 
ance upon scientific method as prevail in any other graduate 
school. Its field of investigation has been constantly expanding, 
and, if it be true to its function in the future, will continue to ex- 
pand. Every department should have under way definite pieces 
of research-textual criticism, excavation, iconography, gather- 
ing and editing historical documents, elaborate investigations in 
the field of personality from the point of view of a curriculum in- 
volving social psychology and social relations, the survey of ur- 
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ban and rural conditions, lexicographical study, the place of 
doctrine in religion, the nature of religion, the meaning of the 
word of God, church life, investigation of what is happening on 
the mission field. Such research is in a peculiar sense the func- 
tion of a divinity school. Failure in experimentation may be in- 
structive and so is not to be condemned. A divinity school has 
an opportunity, not only to train men in methods of practical 
work as pastors and directors of religious education and mission- 
aries, but also to develop the spirit and techniques of research in 
the entire field of religion. Such investigation involves some- 
thing more than the study of past thought or the organization 
of theological and philosophical systems. It must apply the 
various scientific techniques to the study of personality itself as 
it has developed in social situations. Here is a field, very imper- 
fectly furnished with data and techniques, which invites the ex- 
pert in religion just as truly as in sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, law, or medicine. The fact that personality studies have 
been conducted by those who have been ignorant of religious 
study and so indifferent to anything but their own lines of inter- 
est makes it imperative that the expert in the field of religious 
research should co-operate with those in other fields. An out- 
standing obligation of a divinity school is to maintain a scien- 
tific excellence which will enable it to carry on investigations in 
such a thorough fashion as will compel investigators in other 
fields of social research to take religion into account as an actual 
force in the social order. Only by a thoroughly scientific study 
of religion and particularly of Christian and Hebrew religions 
can the proper data be gained. 

Furthermore, research has a distinct influence on the person- 
ality of the investigator. Through it the student is led to an 
independence of belief quite inaccessible to a person trained to 
accept ecclesiastical authority as the basis of his faith. Research 
if only scientific is discipline in mental attitudes and procedure. 
It gives the prospective leader in some field of religion a true 
perspective of beliefs, a grip on his own abilities, a confidence in 
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method as distinct from passive acceptance of others’ opinions, 
independence, and initiative. Such experience may be too ex- 
alted for many religious workers, but it is indispensable for the 
sort of religious leaders we are set to produce. 

4. Indispensable as is research, the function and duty of a di- 
vinity school is not limited by it. Co-ordinate with it is the func- 
tion of preparing men and women for practical leadership in the 
field of religion. Such vocational interest may be carried into 
all activities of the various departments. Our task is vocational 
in the sense that all types of courses and investigations ought to 
be conditioned by the vocation for which students are being pre- 
pared. The individual professor as an investigator will carry on 
pieces of research in which the discovery of data is the unqual- 
ified goal. But however indifferent to the human element men 
may be in some pieces of scientific work, as teachers they must 
co-operate in accordance with the function of a divinity school 
ina university. And such a school must have its central interest 
not in impersonal research, critical or historical techniques, or 
in the mere impartation of knowledge. It must be concerned 
with preparing students for efficiency in the fields in which 
they are toact. In other words, every course of a divinity school 
must be regarded as an element of a vocational curriculum. 

It is at this point that we can see the difference between the 
work of a divinity school as conditioned by being centered on 
the production of efficient personalities and that conception 
which has pretty widely obtained in the past that one depart- 
ment is to give information and another is to train men how to 
use that which they have learned in other departments. This 
obviously involves the belief that a school should prepare men 
for practical tasks, but it quite overlooks the vocational signif- 
icance of the curriculum as a unit. Each department of a divin- 
ity school should clearly see that its work involves not only dis- 
tinctly scientific training in methods of research and the organi- 
zation of data but also the preparation of the student for his 
future task through helping him adjust himself personally to the 
demands of his vocation. 
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III 

It requires little reflection to see that in such a training in per- 
sonal adjustment there are two institutional tasks. The first is 
that of the curriculum material which the student in later life 
will use in developing the personalities of others ranging from 
children to adults. Just what this curriculum material should be 
is one of the problems which a divinity school, especially 
through the department of religious education, seeks to deter- 
mine. But other departments must be prepared to co-operate by 
adopting a co-operatively functional point of view in the treat- 
ment of their special fields. Specialists in Bible study can be 
called upon to determine what results of biblical scholarship can 
be included in a personality-developing curriculum in churches 
and schools. Various departments should place at the disposal 
of those technically interested in curriculum building for 
churches, schools, and colleges material adapted to the develop- 
ment of personality on the part of future pupils. Thus, because 
of his mastery of historical criticism, the biblical student is the 
only man really prepared to decide what sections of the biblical 
material can be treated as historically accurate as distinct from 
those which are poetry or legends. His knowledge of the his- 
torical conditions which gave rise to a literature will enable him 
to show how biblical practices and laws inferior to our ethical 
standards gain meaning when located in a historical process. 
Similarly, departments dealing with Christian thought and doc- 
trine, by showing how doctrines are the forms in which different 
ages have rationalized and legitimatized religious experience and 
aspiration, can help the educational technician to appreciate the 
place of doctrine in personal and community religious life of the 
past, and so suggest a method for building a curriculum for the 
instruction of the young. 

Obviously, this will lead (a) to co-operative courses and (0b) to 
co-operative direction of students in their vocational develop- 
ment. The chief caution to be observed here is that, in develop- 
ing this co-operative spirit, the various departments should not 
in any way minimize the severity of the scientific processes of 
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research which precedes any scientific knowledge of the mate- 
rial. An evaluation of results of research for divinity students 
who are being vocationally trained is not to be confused with 
homiletics, important as this is in its own field. But such cau- 
tion does not justify a neglect of the educational obligations of 
the most specialized teacher to students whose after-lives are to 
be definitely vocational. He must show them how to use mate- 
rial in their later tasks. 


IV 

The second task in any curriculum is that of giving vocational 
training to the student. However much the minister may gain 
from his training in independent search for truth, he is not pri- 
marily an investigator, but a person engaged in academic re- 
search. As a pastor he is at the head of an organization which 
must act in its own right. In other words, he has duties which 
resemble those of the promoter or the social engineer. Training 
in research may help him to determine methods and fields for the 
organization, but he must devote himself to the leadership of a 
social group which has its own function in society. The semina- 
ry must train him for efficiency in meeting the responsibilities 
which come from his leadership in the church. He not only must 
be convinced that the church has a function but must be taught 
to discover what that function is. We have every right to expect 
that much information on this point will be given us by the in- 
vestigation in which we are involved. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, the result of the work of Professor May and his associates 
will be to give a new perspective to vocational training and the 
development of skills in our curriculum. 

Training is too often mechanical and imitative. A vocational 
curriculum which includes preparation for the student’s service 
as a leader of a church, as well as one who cares for the specific 
needs of individuals, demands that the student should gain 
techniques, i.e., intelligent ways of using knowledge for voca- 
tional ends. 
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Techniques can be gained only by action. It is one thing to 
learn how a thing is to be done and another thing to develop a 
skill in doing it. One of the most encouraging facts in theological 
education is the increasing number of seminaries endeavoring to 
organize practical work in their curriculum. The older practice 
was for students for the ministry to support themselves by pas- 
torates, without supervision and much less with any integration 
of such practical experience into the curriculum. But now that 
we are ready to see that the curriculum is composed of some- 
thing more than information to be acquired from lectures and 
textbooks, we can see that if functional work of any sort is to be 
really educational it must be treated as a phase in the develop- 
ment of the student’s personal efficiency and so become a phase 
of the educational process. What we should primarily consider 
is not the number of courses but the personal efficiency of the 
student, and since his efficiency can be gained only through 
what might be called laboratory experience, we must experiment 
in the administration of such experience as a part of the curricu- 
lum. Each year has of late shown an advance in the integration 
of extra-classroom activity into a vocational education. I do not 
think that we are yet through with experimenting. Very likely 
it will never be possible to adjust this matter to the ideals which 
are set before us—the practical difficulties are so numerous. But 
at least we can organize this development of technique in such 
a way as to include the following elements. 

a) Negatively as has already been pointed out, we must rec- 
ognize that the vocational techniques and skills are not sepa- 
rated by any chasm of departmental organization from the 
courses which are primarily literary. We should not simply sub- 
mit men to the various disciplines of the departments of Old 
Testament, New Testament, Christian theology and ethics, 
church history, and a/so give them training in preaching, church 
administration, social service, and religious education. A prop- 
erly constructed curriculum will be unified so that the work of 
the entire school will be a unit born of the properly adjusted co- 
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operation of all members of the teaching force. We should not 
be meeting the opportunity which is ours if we thought that vo- 
cational education consisted in teaching men mere vocational 
gestures. Education deals with personalities as wholes; techni- 
cal emphasis on different needs of personalities and vocations 
does not mean a mechanical mixture of information and tech- 
niques, but a genetic integration of such elements to functional 
aims. 

b) Wecan organize the field work of all students as a phase of 
thecurriculum. The pastorate, social service, or Y.M.C.A. work 
should be under supervision and integrated with academic work. 
We have made considerable progress in this of late, but we can 
go farther and establish co-operation with the pastor with whom 
a student works as assistant and with the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of men who are serving as pastors. 

V 

In such a curriculum the old departmental system so well 
adapted to earlier conceptions of the curriculum is seen to be 
more or less artificial. All departments should in a true sense be 
historical, since all are functional. So long as the field which 
they approach is that of personality, and their functions are the 
training of men by the use of experience both in concrete life and 
in history to deal successfully with personality in its individual 
and social capacities, their fields will increasingly overlap. A 
student who wishes a thorough training under the guidance of 
some department should be encouraged to consider himself in a 
field of interest to personality rather than in a single depart- 
ment. Co-operative courses should be offered, and one of the 
important problems which we face is the development of a cur- 
riculum technique in which such co-operation shall be organized. 
Our next step may very well be the blocking out of fields of in- 
terest to which various departments contribute, and the direc- 
tion of a student in a chosen field by a committee composed of 
representatives of the departments included. 
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It follows from such a conception of a curriculum that flexibil- 
ity and adaptation to the particular capacities of difierent stu- 
dents is imperative. The original plan by which courses were 
counted for a degree in the interests of the student himself 
seems necessary for such a degree as the Master of Arts, where 
time for elaborate investigation is not at the disposal of the stu- 
dent. In the case, however, of the D.B. degree and particularly 
of the Ph.D. degree, the tests which should be applied are not 
those of a certain number of courses, but the mastery of some 
chosen field. In the D.B. degree, such mastery will lay primary 
emphasis upon professional efficiency, but in the Ph.D. there 
must be indicated also the capacity for independent research as 
well as that for fulfilling the function of dealing with person- 
alities as a religious leader. 

VI 

A functional curriculum must include more attention to the 
development of the personality of the individual students who 
are to become religious leaders. This must involve: 

a) Amore complete personnel study of the students. We are 
already acquiring certain information of this sort through the 
application blanks which are being filled out by matriculants. 
In the case of the women students there should be appointed a 
committee of the wives of the faculty to develop the social con- 
tacts between the faculty and students and to give advice which 
can best be given by women to women. Departmental clubs can 
be of value in developing more informal intercourse and a better 
acquaintance between students and the faculty than the class- 
room permits. In the president’s or dean’s office also there is a 
constant dealing with personnel problems. But we should go 
still farther in order that we may properly advice the type of 
courses and activities which a student should take. We should 
become acquainted with his personal history, his family and so- 
cial background as well as educational history. There should be 
more personal contact between the students and their advisers. 
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I recognize the difficulty of this in dealing with students who are 
mature. Any officialism would be fatal to the entire project. 
Perhaps the first step in such an advance would be the more 
thorough development of an adviser system. This would in- 
volve the choice or appointment of advisers to students as they 
matriculate. The adviser would be put in possession of person- 
nel information and should definitely organize conferences on 
that informal basis which should exist between older and young- 
er workers with the same vocational interests. It might be well 
to ask advisers to make reports on their various students, and it 
might also be desirable for each professor at the end of a course 
to make a brief report on the individual students. It very likely 
would prove that this aspect of the operation of the curriculum 
would necessitate the appointment of a committee of the faculty 
to co-operate with the dean, which would be in immediate con- 
tact with a committee appointed by the student body. There 
are innumerable personnel problems which arise of which no one 
of us knows, and others with which we come in contact in a more 
or less accidental way. 

b) Above all, we should seek to make the entire educational 
process of the students minister to the development of that re- 
ligious life which religious leadership involves. It is all but in- 
evitable that a thoroughly untrammeled and investigative spirit 
such as should permeate our classrooms and our entire institu- 
tional life should raise in many students’ minds questions which 
may cool their emotional life and substitute a spirit of investiga- 
tion for that of leadership. This is no new problem. I am in- 
clined to think that an increase in the proportion of students 
studying for teaching positions has somewhat modified their re- 
ligious approach. That many of them do find their religious life 
organized and strengthened by classroom work and contact with 
men of the faculty is clear from the testimony of innumerable 
persons. Insistence that as far as possible students should have 
religious work will serve to stabilize their reactions to a change 
of intellectual atmosphere. But at the present time I believe 
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there is need of renewed attention to the personal religious life of 
students as well as faculty in view of our new knowledge of per- 
sonality and of the changes which are taking place in the re- 
ligious life of the times. We have, for instance, a large number of 
men who are planning to teach in colleges and universities frank- 
ly as representatives of the religious life, regardless of whether 
they are teaching strictly religious subjects or not. An institu- 
tion can render distinct aid to these men in helping them see the 
religious possibilities that lie in academic study not only for 
themselves but for their students. The basic conception which 
underlies the personal religious work in the university is that re- 
ligion is to be represented on the campus not by extramural 
interests but by the university itself. Religion in a university 
should not be introduced from without but spring up from with- 
in. The curriculum of the university, as the extracurricular ac- 
tivities of students, the chapel services, and social service under- 
takings, should all be treated as the expression of the idealism of 
the university spirit. That this may vary from similar expres- 
sions on the part of strictly religious bodies like churches and in 
men’s and women’s Christian associations is already obvious. 
All institutions are following more or less distinctly the funda- 
mental notion that no man can be religious except in his own 
situations. That is to say, institutions of learning must teach 
religion and organize religious interests from within rather than 
accept leadership from without. Preparation for furthering such 
a conception of the religious life of college students must be in- 
corporated in any curriculum that seeks to be functional. 
There must also be in a divinity school a distinct recognition 
of the social aspect of worship. The attention which students 
and faculty give to chapel exercises will be an indication of their 
estimate of the value of worship in the sphere of personal re- 
ligion. If it be true that no religion exists without some form of 
social grouping, and if it be equally true that in the religious ex- 
ercises of the group its component members gain in their own 
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personal experience from the group behavior, the importance of 
chapel exercises is apparent. 
VII 

In conclusion, I think that we are all agreed that we want ab- 
solute sincerity throughout the entire work of our institutions. 
Everything from the attitude of clerks in an office to the conduct 
of seminars should be regarded as phases of a total educational 
operation in which the effort is made to enrich and make self- 
directive those personalities who are going out to represent re- 
ligion in its manifold relations. The task which this ambition in- 
volves grows more imperative as it grows more complicated. It 
is easy to become technically academic and let indispensable 
scientific interest dominate the attitude of teachers and students 
alike. On the other hand, it is possible to develop religious en- 
thusiasm and earnestness detached from the spirit of research 
and scientific techniques. If I understand, as I think I do, the 
spirit of most theological seminaries they are endeavoring to go 
to neither of these extremes. The frequent reorganizations of 
our curricula are testimony of the fact that we believe in the 
possibility and desirability of making scientific interest an aid to 
vocational efficiency. Thanks to the more careful organization 
of the educational process, we are in a position to organize our 
entire curriculum in such a way that while it loses nothing in its 


scientific and academic efficiency it will look upon its work as 
essentially that of a professional school in which men are trained 


in a field which no other professional school covers. Our func- 
tion is, in a sentence, this: By the use of subject matter and 
techniques which belong to religion, to train personalities to be 
leaders in the development of religious and moral personal liv- 


ing. 
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F ALL the subjects on which it behooves the ignorant to 
keep silence, there is none of which more arrant non- 
sense has been written or of which the truth is harder 

to discover than the Zionist movement. The matter is so hope- 
lessly mixed up that with the utmost good will and the most 
impartial attitude one grows more and more confused as he 
tries to see both sides of the question. Even the facts on which 
a judgment must be based are very hard to determine, because 
the whole issue has been clouded by the violent and often un- 
scrupulous propaganda of both parties. When I went to Jeru- 
salem as director of the American School of Oriental Research, 
I resolved to keep my eyes and ears open and my mouth shut, 
so far as this topic was concerned, and the more I did so the 
more was I convinced that it was the only wise course to pursue. 
Yet here I am, abandoning my wise silence and venturing into 
print with my ideas, though quite conscious that what I say 
would be unsatisfactory to my friends among both Jews and 
Arabs, to say nothing of the British. 

My only excuse is that I am merely giving impressions, not 
ofiering a solution. To be quite frank, I can see no solution, 
though I devoutly hope that a good one may be found. To my 
puzzled eyes it seems that Great Britain, for reasons best known 
to those who were responsible, got herself into a horrible mess 
when she issued the Balfour Declaration. One of the reasons, I 
suspect, was that her statesmen did not realize the complicated 
situation which their action would precipitate. If they did, what 
they thought they would gain must have been extremely im- 
portant to be worth such a price. At any rate the actual results 
have been such that a solution fair to all concerned not only 
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seems improbable in the near future—one cannot even imagine 
what would constitute such a solution. My comments, there- 
fore, will be confined to general impressions, and I shall make 
no attempt to introduce into them consistency or order, because 
I can see no order or consistency in the facts. 

So far as the political aspect of the question is concerned, a 
neutral observer is bound to sympathize to a considerable de- 
gree with the Arabs. Essential justice in such a case, of course, 
is hardly more than an abstraction. Many and great wrongs 
have undoubtedly been committed, but who can cast the first 
stone? Which of the so-called Christian nations is in a position 
to preach to any of the parties here involved? The Arabs’ claim 
to the land is based only upon conquest by force of arms. So 
was that of the Jews before them. To be sure, we may invoke 
the argument of divine intention, but that is a tune both sides 
can sing. Many good people feel that the Bible has settled the 
matter by declaring that the land belongs to the Jews and that 
they will recover it. For such people there can be no question of 
justice; God hath spoken. Those of us who cannot accept such 
an easy way out must admit that the Arabs, while they held 
Palestine, had as good a right to it as we have to America. By 
the same right, however, Turkey held it after them; by the same 
right also England holds it today, though only as a mandate of 
the nations—and we need not here, thank Heaven, discuss the 
justice of the mandatory system. 

Aside from actual possession, there is the argument from 
length of tenure. Here the Moslems have a distinct advantage. 
The Hebrew conquest took place perhaps at about 1200 B.C., or 
more probably two centuries earlier, as Garstang’s excavation 
of Jericho seems to have proved. Nebuchadrezzar destroyed the 
kingdom of Judah in 586 B.c., and except for about a century of 
Hasmonean rule the country has never since been governed by 
the Jews. As compared with this dominion of a little more than 
eight hundred years at the most, the Arabs were in power (with 
a brief interruption during the crusades) from 636 A.D. until 
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the coming of the Turks, and if we add the period of Turkish 
rule we may say that Palestine was in the hands of Moslems 
for nearly thirteen hundred years.' 

The Mufti of Jerusalem, who is regarded as the leader of 
anti-Jewish activity, brought this home to us very cleverly one 
day when he received a group from the American School of 
Oriental Research at the headquarters of the Supreme Moslem 
Council. 

“How old is your government in America?” he asked us. 

“About two hundred and fifty years,” we told him. 

“Suppose the Japanese took possession of California and said 
they were going to establish a superior culture there, how would 
you like it?”’ he continued. We exchanged sheepish looks, but 
none of us spoke. 

“We have been here thirteen hundred years,” he said with a 
smile, ‘“yet you expect us to give up our country, while you 
won’t even give an answer to my question!” 

One of our party asked His Eminence whether the Arabs 
were better off under British rule than they were under the 
Turks. 

“Under the Turks,” he replied, ‘we were a part of the Empire 
and had our representatives in parliament, while now we have 
no part in the government at all.”’ 

The political ambitions of the Arabs were stated by the 
Mufti on another occasion, when he had accepted an invitation 
to come to our house for tea, in order that the members of the 
school might meet him and learn his views at first hand. Several 
questions about the Moslem religion were asked and answered, 
and then somebody asked him what sort of government the 
Arabs wanted for Palestine. Since he had expressly asked that 
no journalists should be present, it would hardly be right for me 
to attempt here a reproduction of his statement, especially from 
memory and after the lapse of about a year. Without breach of 


‘If occupation rather than political control be made the basis of computation, the 
figures are more nearly even, with a slight advantage for the Jews. 
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confidence, however, I may say that in the scheme of things 
which he sketched for us the Jews would have the same po- 
litical rights as Moslems or Christians. Citizenship would be 
independent of religion, he said, as it is in the United States. 

Nothing could be more fair, yet obviously such a state of 
affairs would be highly unsatisfactory to the Zionists, because 
they would be hopelessly in the minority even in Palestine, and 
still more so if Palestine were only part of a larger Arab empire. 
Even though the vote of the individual Jew were worth as much 
as that of any Arab, the total Jewish vote would be practically 
insignificant, as the Arab politicians doubtless know full well. 
Yet on what basis can the Jewish minority ask for equal political 
power with the Arab majority? 

The ambitions of the Zionists cannot be succinctly stated, be- 
cause they are not at one among themselves. Some of them say 
frankly that they can never be satisfied with anything less than 
an independent Jewish state in Palestine. At the opposite ex- 
treme are those who deprecate any idea of political power or 
separateness and find the essence of Zionism in the development 
of a distinctive Jewish culture. Between these two lie many 
grades and kinds of aspiration. One of the most prominent and 
shrewdest of the Jewish leaders said to a group from our school, 
‘‘We do not want to dominate the Arabs, but we cannot tolerate 
domination by the Arabs; neither can we tolerate domination 
by the British.”” Whatever he may have meant by that, it is 
hard to translate it into concrete, practical terms and get from 
it anything but anarchy and chaos. One shudders to think what 
would actually happen in Palestine today if the British should 
abandon it. 

The Arab leaders complain that the Jews are taking the land 
away from them and leaving the poor peasants landless. To this 
the Jews have a twofold reply. In the first place they have 
bought and paid for the land on which they live, and for the 
most part they have bought if from the wealthy landlords—the 
very class, if not the very individuals, from whom the greatest 
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outcry comes. In the second place, they have brought under 
profitable cultivation areas which in many cases were nothing 
but waste desert or swamp land. A trip through the colonies 
substantiates this point. One sees the orange groves and the 
vegetable gardens of the Zionists surrounded still by acre upon 
acre of the same kind of land, which might be made equally pro- 
ductive by the Arab owners if they chose to adopt the methods 
of the Jews, as indeed some of them have done. In other places 
by draining swamps and planting eucalyptus trees the Zionists 
have made habitable and productive farms out of malarial 
marshes. Under such circumstances there has been no real dis- 
placing of the poor Arab peasant. The Jews claim in fact, and 
with some plausibility, that the common people are not hostile 
to them except when goaded on by their wealthy masters and 
the religious authorities, who play upon their ignorance and 
prejudice for selfish reasons. In some places, to be sure, as in 
the Plain of Esdraelon, the Zionists have gained possession of 
the finest agricultural land in Palestine, but here too they have 
paid good prices to owners who were under no compulsion to 
sell, and in the case of Esdraelon, if common report can be 
trusted, the land they bought was not owned by Arabs at all, 
but by Greeks living in Beirut. 

On the whole one gets impatient with the wild talk of the 
Arabs, when one sees how little real constructive work they have 
done. If their leaders really want to gain the sympathy of the 
world, they should stop making extravagant assertions about 
the insidious and nefarious designs of the Zionists and demon- 
strate in practice that they are as competent as are the Jews to 
build up the country economically and culturally. As a matter 
of fact, they are not so competent, and they know it; hence their 
alarm. They have a noble cultural background, a courtesy of 
manner, and a charm of personality to which all who know them 
can testify. Unfortunately, however, they have not learned to 
co-operate effectively in constructive enterprises or to accom- 
plish anything requiring mutual confidence and team-play. In 
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1931 the Mufti of Jerusalem called a great Pan-Moslem Con- 
ference to discuss the problems of Islam in general and particu- 
larly the project of founding a Moslem university in Jerusalem 
to counteract the influence of the Hebrew University and the 
Christian institutions. Delegates came from several countries, 
and the conference met and passed several anti-Zionist and 
anti-missionary resolutions, but the Moslems of Palestine itself 
were so divided that an opposition party actually held a rival 
conference of its own. 

The fact is that the Jews are Occidentals, with Western ways 
and more than their share of Western energy and industry, 
while the Arabs have been incapacitated both by the age-long 
traditions of the East and by the Oriental temperament for 
competition with such a people. One who knows them and likes 
them for their many admirable qualities cannot but be sorry for 
them. In helpless alarm they fall back upon absurd accusations. 
“The Jews have come here,” they say, “‘to kill us and take our 
country away from us, and are only waiting until they are 
strong enough to massacre us all.’’ With more show of reason 
they complain that the Jews are getting possession of the most 
important commercial and political positions, but they fail to 
realize that this is done by practical initiative and enterprise, 
not by underhanded plotting and corruption, and that the only 
way they can compete effectively is by showing the same enter- 
prise and initiative. 

The helpless way in which the Arabs take things lying down, 
to use a homely Americanism, is symbolized by their habit of 
shrugging their shoulders and throwing the responsibility for 
everything upon Allah. Many things which might easily be 
remedied are dismissed with the words, “It is the will of God.” 
Perhaps the most common of all expressions in Arabic—the one 
which, after bakhshish, the newcomer learns first—is ma‘aleish, 
which is, being interpreted, ‘“Never mind!” or “It makes no 
difference.”’ Bukra, ‘“‘Tomorrow,” is used as our neighbors to 
the south use the corresponding Spanish word. The philosophy 
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of life expressed in these and similar sayings is like a rock, on 
which the Occidental’s indignation over indolence or negli- 
gence is simply shattered into foam. Perhaps the climate is 
partly responsible for this attitude, but centuries of misgovern- 
ment also have had much to do with it. The Turkish system of 
taxation penalized industry and success, and the military draft 
took men away from home and fruitful work just when their 
strength would have been most availing. The feudal social 
organization of the country also must bear some of the blame. 
The wealthy, educated people have no desire for reforms which 
would endanger their position. Knowing these facts, one can- 
not wonder at the lack of enterprise among the Arabs, and one 
hopes that better conditions may produce more happy results. 
Even without this contrast, the vigor of the Zionists is 
astonishing. That is the chief impression, over and above all 
others, which the movement makes upon an unprejudiced ob- 
server. The preponderance of young men and women in the 
colonies and in the newer part of Jerusalem is very noticeable 
and in strong contrast to former conditions, when most of the 
Jews who returned to Palestine were old people who came only 
to pray for their co-religionists in Europe and to die and be 
buried in the Holy Land. The typical Haluz and Haluzah of 
today, bareheaded and with tanned face, arms, and legs—he 
clad in “‘shorts’’ and with rolled-up sleeves and open collar, she 
in short skirt or bloomers and “‘middy blouse’’—present a most 
impressive picture of strength and self-reliant capability. At 
the cinemas in Jerusalem we used to enjoy watching the 
audience more than the pictures. A crowd consisting chiefly of 
young folks, overflowing with vitality, chatting and joking 
vivaciously in Hebrew sprinkled with German, Russian, French, 
or English, they make one feel that such abounding strength is 
irresistible and bound to win its way. Significant also for the 
future is the fact that in the Jewish colonies one is often re- 
minded of Zechariah’s prophecy, “And the streets of the city 
shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
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In actual achievements, both economic and cultural, the 
Zionists have already done wonders. Simply riding through the 
colonies one is struck by the tremendous difference between the 
clean, modern-looking settlements of the Zionists and the filthy, 
miserable villages of the Arab fellahin. Not that the Jewish 
settlements are always beautiful to the eye: some are as un- 
appealing aesthetically as a new oil-town in America, and for 
much the same reasons. At the worst, however, they are at least 
progressive. The new agricultural college and the well-estab- 
lished experimental stations are well equipped and as up-to- 
date as any in the world, and the university on Mount Scopus 
is doing work of a high grade. 

Exhibitions of the work of native artists are held frequently 
in Jerusalem. To the layman, at least, they look very much like 
exhibitions of modern art anywhere else. An excellent string 
quartet gives a series of concerts in Jerusalem during the winter, 
and there is another in Tel Aviv. The opening performance of 
the Edison Theater, Jerusalem’s newest and largest movie, was 
a presentation of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,”’ sung in Hebrew and 
sung well. The dramatic productions of the Ohel and Habima 
companies are famous. Even grand opera can be heard in Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem. We saw Moliére’s ‘“Tartuffe’’ presented in 
Hebrew translation in Jerusalem and heard an excellent per- 
formance in Hebrew of Tschaikowsky’s “Demon,” an opera 
which has not, I think, been given in this country. Many of the 
performers in these companies, it is said, were formerly mem- 
bers of important organizations in Moscow. 

The literary fecundity of the Zionists is amazing. Both origi- 
nal works in Hebrew and translations of important books from 
other languages are written and printed in Palestine in great 
quantities. To illustrate the range of these productions I 
brought home with me Hebrew translations of Oedipus Rex and 
All Quiet on the Western Front. The cultural level of the colonists 
in general seems to be very high. Many of the workers who 
find fervent satisfaction in real dirt-farming or in building roads 
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are college graduates, it is said. So far as my acquaintance with 
Jews in Palestine goes, I should say that their conversation 
runs on a higher level than that of most Americans, showing 
more reading and much broader interests. Active and up-to- 
date schools are found in the colonies for the rising generation. 
As a cultural movement Zionism is well past the experimental 
stage. 

Economically also it seems to be now firmly established, 
though its enterprises have hitherto been largely dependent 
upon American and European support, and the decrease of con- 
tributions from the West due to the financial depression has 
undoubtedly caused no little difficulty. It should be said also 
that the colonists live pretty close to Nature and work very 
hard for what they have. Some of the agricultural colonies are 
managed on a communal basis, apparently with good success. 

In speaking of Jews and Moslems one may easily forget the 
native Christians, a portion of the population by no means 
negligible. By race they are Arabs, in the same sense and to al- 
most the same degree as the Moslems are. Economically their 
interests would seem to be the same as those of the Moslems, 
and their cultural background is practically the same, but social- 
ly they have been regarded by the Moslems as inferiors and their 
political interests are not identical. Many of them are interested 
in the Pan-Arab movement, and for the present the Moslems 
treat them with respect and friendship as allies, potentially at 
least, against the Jews. Their situation, however, is ambiguous, 
and many of them are uneasy about it, fearing that the Moslems 
would gladly turn and rend them if the Zionist problem were 
once settled. 

Perhaps enough has been said to give some indication of the 
complexity of the situation. Back of it lie many centuries of 
successive conquests, rule and misrule by many powers, ex- 
ploitation and oppression, ignorance and fanaticism. Whatever 
may be the right or wrong of the British occupation, perhaps 
the most hopeful factor in the present situation is the fact that 
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Great Britain isin control. Especially promising, unless all signs 
fail, is the administration of the present High Commissioner, 
Sir Arthur Wauchope. Immediately after coming to Palestine 
in the fall of 1931 he began to give evidence of ability, con- 
scientiousness, fairness, and particularly of determination to 
gain a first-hand knowledge of the country and its needs. Flying 
back and forth between Jerusalem and other places, visiting an 
Arab village in the morning and a Zionist colony in the after- 
noon, meeting a delegation of orange-growers one day and in- 
specting an agricultural college or dedicating a water-power 
station the day following, and getting back to Jerusalem in time 
to entertain a group of lawyers, business men, or archaeologists 
for luncheon or dinner, he was constantly on the move, making 
himself directly acquainted with every section of the country 
and every element of the population. What use he has been 
making of this knowledge and what constructive measures will 
mark his term of office I cannot say. According to press reports 
during the past year he has been showing the firmness which 
might be expected from his military record. Certainly he can- 
not satisfy everybody, perhaps not anybody, but every true 
friend of Palestine, while not envying him or minimizing the 
difficulties of his task, must wish him well and hope that his 
administration may be crowned with rich success. 
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KONKO KYO—A MODERN JAPANESE 
MONOTHEISM 


D. C. HOLTOM 


Kanto Gakuin, Yokohama, Japan 


“Tf you lean on a staff of metal it will bend and wood and bamboo will 


break, but if you take God for your staff all will be easy.” 
‘“God has no voice and his form is unseen. If you start to doubt then 


doubt has no end. Free yourself from fearful doubt.” 

“With sincerity there is no such thing as failure. When failure to ac- 
complish your purpose in prayer arises know that something is lacking in 
sincerity.” 

“Tf one sincerely believes, then, more numerous than the divine mani- 
festations that are seen with the eyes, are those that are unseen, and, more 
than the manifestations that are known, are those that are unknown.” 


HE above texts are taken from the sacred scriptures of 

Konk6 Kyé, one of the more excellent of the thirteen 

independent sects of modern Shint6. As the texts indi- 
cate, Konko Ky0d’s structure of doctrine and practice is reared 
ona foundation of monotheism. Its wholesome emphasis on the 
primary necessity of the utmost sincerity in dealing with the 
inner values of life constitutes a phase of modern Japanese reli- 
gion that is deserving of more than passing note on the part of 
the Western world. 

It need not surprise one that teachings of such high quality 
are to be found within Shint6, for Shinté in its existing form is a 
very complicated movement. It is impossible to include its het- 
erogeneous mixture of folk lore, magic, ritualism, religious sects 
that give expression to some of the deepest of human aspira- 
tions, state ceremonials, and nationalistic ethics under any sin- 
gle definition that is exact and differentiating and at the same 
time comprehensive. The student in search of a convenient ap- 
pellation is obliged to fall back on some such vague designation 
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as “Kami Worship” or “The Indigenous Faith of the Japanese 
People.”” To be known at all Shinto must be studied part by 
part. 

The two main divisions under which Shintoistic affairs are 
classified by the central government offer the best points of de- 
parture for the study of present-day manifestations. On the one 
hand, we have the so-called Shrine Shinto, the officially inspired 
and governmentally protected state system centering in rituals 
conducted by some 15,000 priests officiating at some 112,000 
shrines. Over against this lies the totally distinct and independ- 
“nt movement—independent except for the greater part of the 
deities worshiped—which goes by the name of Sect Shinto or 
Religious Shinto, centering in thousands of churches large and 
small, enrolling some seventeen million adherents. These sects, 
again, differ vastly among themselves in religious and ethical 
worth. The diverse content to be found within them ranges, for 
example, all the way from mountain worship and intensely nar- 
row nationalism to a universalism that declares that God is the 
loving father of all men. 

One of the best expressions of this universal tendency is to be 
found in Konk6 Kyé. Konko Kyo means literally ‘‘Gold-light 
Teaching” or “‘Metal-luster Teaching.”’ The title gives hardly a 
hint as to the real beliefs and activities about which the Konko 
church is formed. It is entirely misleading to the uninitiated. It 
atiords even less insight into the real nature of the movement 
than do such names as Baptist and Methodist reveal the char- 
acteristic features of the phases of Christian expression to which 
they attach. Konk6é Ky6 not only declares itself as monotheism 
but, at the same time, repudiates all ordinary superstitious be- 
liefs and practices so widely prevalent among the nation at 
large, such as the selling and the wearing of charms and the use 
of exorcisms, divinations, and formal, repetitious prayers. Its 
founder, like Jesus of Nazareth, began life as a simple peasant 
and, like Jesus, Kawate BunjirG' eventually came to the convic- 

« In the course of this article such names are printed according to the Japanese order, 
i.e., the family name first and the personal name following. 
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tion that the great Father of All Life had come to self-knowledge 
in himself. Chronologically Konk6 Ky6 is almost exactly coex- 
tensive with the history of Christianity in modern Japan. Its 
study affords material that is remarkably suggestive in making 
comparison with the progress of the Christian movement. 

A hundred kilometers and more to the westward of the city of 
Kobe on the main island of Hondo lies the ancient land of Kibi. 
The heart of this former feudal territory has been embodied in 
the modern prefecture of Okayama with its capital in the old 
castle town of the same name. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century when our story opens, Kibi was a land of frugal 
farmers. Its main resources are still agricultural, eked out with 
gleanings from the Inland Sea that washes its southern bound- 
aries. 

The land of Kibi has contributed a full measure of sturdy men 
to the making of the religious history of Japan. Hénen Sh6nin, 
the renowned propagator of Jodo Buddhism and the builder of 
the famous Chion-in temple of Ky6to, was born there. So also 
was Kurozumi Munetada, the founder of a sect of Shintd which 
bears his name, one of the noteworthy faith-healing cults of 
modern Japan. It was Kurozumi who declared that, for the man 
who drives out the beast and the snake from within and who 
nourishes fellowship with the Great Life of the Universe, there 
is no such thing as sickness. Not least among the religious he- 
roes of Kibi is Kawate Bunjir6, the farmer who found the Living 
God. Kawate’s life and teachings survive in Konk6 Kyo. He 
began as a punctilious devotee of a demonistic superstition; he 
died a saint who had discovered through the travail of much suf- 
fering that the heart of life was a Great Parent Spirit who loved 
and cared for those who sincerely trusted him, just as the good 
father and mother cherished and protected their offspring. 

The founder of Konk6 Ky6o was born in a village called Urami 
near the Inland Sea halfway between Kobe and Shimonoseki, in 
the center of the land of Kibi. His birth took place on the six- 
teenth day of the month of August, according to the old lunar 
calendar, in the eleventh year of Bunkwa, which is 1814 of the 
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Western Era. He was the second son of one Kandori Jihei, who 
like most other rural-class Japanese was a thrifty, but none too 
prosperous, farmer. The future founder of Konk6 Kyé6 was from 
childhood a person of many names. In early boyhood he bore 
the name of Genshichi. At the age of twelve he was adopted 
into the family of a neighboring farmer by the name of Kawate 
and forthwith the boy became Kawate Bunjir6. He made his 
home with his foster-father in the village of Otani not far from 
his birthplace. At that time Otani was merely a straggling 
street of farmhouses. The old area is now the center of the town 
of Konk6 and, as the national headquarters of the sect, bustles 
with business and religion. Later in life the founder once again 
changed his name to Akazawa Kunitar6, and after he had be- 
come convinced that God was speaking through him he called 
himself by various titles, chief of which was Konk6 Daijin. Dur- 
ing his life as a farmer he is best known by the name of Kawate 
Bunjir6; as a religious teacher he most commonly bears the title 
just given, Konko Daijin. 

At the age of six Genshichi was stricken with smallpox and, 
though he eventually recovered, his health was impaired for 
years afterward. The little boy spent much time by himself in 
thoughtful solitude and in the intervals of leisure from the toil 
of the farm he went about from temple to temple and from 
shrine to shrine praying for vigor of body and security from 
danger. His insecurity was to him something far more terrible 
than that of mere physical or economic insufficiency. It was 
demonic; it was part of the tortuous inadequacy of life itself in 
the presence of dread supernatural powers. Bunjiro was fully 
committed to belief in a medley of complicated superstitions that 
lay like a grievous epidemic upon the ignorant countryside—be- 
liefs in lucky and unlucky days, in good and bad directions, in 
the strange potencies of the five natural elements, in occult as- 
trological influences, in the curses of evil spirits, in possessions 
by foxes and badgers, in ghosts and goblins, and a host of gods 
and goddesses, good and bad. He especially dreaded the curse 
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of a deity called Konjin, a semi-demonic power that had moved 
over into Japan from China. 

In his account of the life of the founder of Konk6 Kyo, Mr. 
Soda has a passage that gives a vivid picture of the elaborate 
uncertainty thus injected into the life of the peasant. 


In the beliefs of the people of the time Konjin was regarded as a kind 
of demon, a tyrant god who presided over lucky and unlucky directions 
and over the calendar. If one violated proper procedure regarding calen- 
dar days and directions he fell under the displeasure of this kami. A terri- 
ble situation arose. The god was as touchy as a boil. The constant ques- 
tions of the peasants were, “‘How are the auspices for to-day?” “‘How are 
the directions?” All of the affairs of life, from formal occasions like wed- 
dings and festivals to matters of house-building and travel, even to the 
hundred and one little details of the home such as the mending and wash- 
ing of clothes, were one and all ruled over by Konjin. The relations of god 
and man were like those of adversaries in a contest. The god, on his part, 
wandered about searching with fierce eyes for the slightest mistakes or 
omissions. And when he discovered ever so small an error he forthwith 
loosed his curse and punished the offender. The peasants, on their part, 
went shrinking about as if they were always under the gaze of a devil. 
Whatever they did they were treading on the tail of a tiger; they were 
kneeling on a mat of nails. It was all warfare and struggle—‘If we do thus 
we will be cursed; if we do so we will meet with evil.’”’ In constant fear of 
offending the god, they made the world in which they lived hard and nar- 
row and spent unhappy days full of constrained anxiety. 


In the seventh year of Tempo (1836 A.p.) Bunjiré married 
Toseko, the oldest daughter of Furukawa Yaozo, a farmer of his 
own village. To this marriage five sons and three daughters were 
born. Throughout his early married life, and even after he had 
become famous as a religious teacher, the father was an example 
of an industrious farmer. But he was much more than a mere 
farmer. Everything he did was tinged with an earnest devotion 
to the Way of the Gods. Among a people scrupulous in religios- 
ity, he was conspicuous for his zeal. He was supremely attentive 
to all the punctilio of the gods, careful to gain the maximum of 
supernatural protection by painstaking service before the Kami 
and the Buddhas. He was fond of saying, ‘“The glory of the 
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Kami and the Buddhas penetrates even the smallest morsel of 
our daily bread.’”’ He worshiped morning and night before the 
god-shelf of his home, presented his food and drink offerings, 
and read his prayers. So excessive was his piety that his fellow- 
villagers nicknamed him Shinjin Bun, “Pious Peter.” 

Along with this deep religious zeal went a grace of spirit that 
was genuinely lovely in its innate and almost naive goodness. 
Even as a boy he had been known to all for his sincerity. He 
was peace-loving and kind, and modest to the point of humility. 
Numerous stories are told of the disinterestedness wherewith he 
was wont to help others. It is said that from childhood he was 
frequently seen repairing the rough spots in the public roads 
and sometimes working well into the night cutting out weeds 
and briars by the wayside that the travel of his fellow-men 
might be made easier. 

Into this home thus eager in the service of gods and man the 
blessings of the gods came not. All the troubles of Job were soon 
pouring thick and fast upon Bunjir6 and his family. Six years 
after Bunjir6’s marriage death visited the homes of his near rela- 
tives, and in the brief period of three years he saw seven graves 
made for the bodies of uncles, brothers-in-law, and their chil- 
dren. Then in the early summer of 1850 smallpox swept 
through his own home. Three of his children were stricken. Two 
recovered; one died. Then the cattle wherewith he worked his 
fields and hauled his produce sickened and fell dead one by one. 
In terror lest this succession of misfortunes had come upon him 
as the curse of Konjin, he multiplied his austerities and prayed 
with added zeal that the anger of the offended deity might be 
appeased. He remembered that prior to the coming of all this 
trouble into his immediate family, namely, in the month of Jan- 
uary of the very year in which smallpox had afflicted his chil- 
dren, he had carried out a remodeling of his dwelling-house. He 
had known that, according to the elaborate calculations of the 
sexagenary cycle, he was in his unlucky year and had consulted 
a diviner and had taken special measures to avert evil. With 
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the coming of sickness and death into his home five months later 
he was deeply apprehensive lest on this particular occasion he 
had left something undone. Apprehension was heightened to 
certainty when on the twenty-fifth day of the fourth month of 
the seond year of Ansei (1855 A.D.), just as the darkness of eve- 
ning began to settle down over the farmhouse, he, himself, sud- 
denly fell ill. He was seized with violent alterations of chills and 
fever and his head fell limp upon his breast. He took to bed and 
the next day was unable either to speak or to take food. His 
relatives gathered about him in alarm and made prayer for his 
recovery to the deity of Ishizuchi who was believed by the peas- 
ants of the locality to be most efficacious at the bedside of the 
sick. But neither medical aid nor religious zeal availed and day 
by day his sickness grew heavier. Then as death seemed near 
there came a crisis that marked the great turning point in the 
life of Bunjiro. 

He had as his brother-in-law one, Jird, who had been particu- 
larly faithful in prayers for his recovery. It was on the evening 
of the fourth day after Bunjir6 had fallen ill that Jird, while in the 
midst of purification rites and the making of prayers suddenly 
felt his body stiffen and looking behind himself shouted, ““The 
house-master committed an offense against the god, Konjin, 
when he remodeled his dwelling.”’ The voice wasstrident and un- 
like the ordinary speech of Jird; the eyes were bloodshot and the 
hair stood on end. The startled relatives cried out, ‘“‘A god-pos- 
session! A god-possession! The god of Ishizuchi has revealed 
himself.”” Then the father of Bunjir6d’s wife spoke up—a sturdy 
farmer who dared to defend his fellow-men even against the gods 
— In the remodeling of this house the matter of directions was 
looked after in such a manner as not to offend Konjin Sama.” 

The voice from Jir6 replied sharply, ‘“‘While you are talking 
about building only after the directions had been properly 
looked after shall this home perish and its master die.”’” When he 
heard this Bunjird whose throat had been so swollen and 
parched that he had been unable to speak and who had not even 
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taken water for the past two days crawled out from his death- 
bed and bowed himself down and prayed in great humility— 

I pray forgiveness for the offense which I have committed in ignorance. 
I carried out a miserable house-remodeling in my unlucky year. I had the 
directions read and built after carefully selecting the day. It was only a 
little house that I was rebuilding, and sinner that I am, I know not in 
what direction I committed offense. I had the directions read by another 
and I myself know not. I pray that my offense may be forgiven. 


Then the unknown presence speaking through Jiro made de- 
tailed inquiry regarding certain pilgrimages to neighboring 
shrines and temples which Bunjird had made in the snows of 
winter at the beginning of his unlucky year and the prayers 
which he had offered on these visits. Bunjir6 replied in clear but 
tremulous tones. Then the spirit voice grew more solemn and 
said, ‘“That was thoroughly done. On the first day of the fifth 
month a sign will be given you. Negligence in sincerity would 
have been worse than the unluck of an unlucky year.” With 
these words the god-possession was released. 

The remaking of Bunjird’s world-view began with these 
events. He believed that some spiritual agency had communi- 
cated with him from the other world and, although he seems to 
have been confused at the time as to what this power might be, 
he knew that it was trying to do him good. An enlightenment 
began within him that gradually brought unity to his heretofore 
piecemeal, distracted notions of the nature of reality. Stage by 
stage his insight deepened. He did not outgrow at a single stride 
the polydemonistic supernaturalism of the countryside. At first 
he connected the good that had come to him with the old calen- 
dar god Konjin. He was certain that the god of his faith was not 
merely a fearful being who cursed man with the punishment of 
unknown offenses, but that he was somehow possessed of a be- 
neficent aspect which responded to the believer’s sincerity with 
a healing and saving mercy. He set out deliberately to find out 
more about this god, and, as his own attitude changed from one 
of fear and anxiety to one of trust and expectancy, a new life 
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dawned for him. Enlightenment was not unconnected with an 
attempt to help his fellow-men. The story of how Bunjiré had 
been saved from death by the strange interposition of superhu- 
man power spread through the neighborhood, and fellow-villag- 
ers began to come to him for help. As he waited on his deity for 
power to aid them, his own spiritual vision grew clearer. 

A second great event in his release came on the thirteenth day 
of the seventh month of the fifth year of Ansei (1858 A.D.) A 
sudden and powerful god-possession came upon him and in it he 
received a revelation that God was one, that he was good, and 
that he was never separated from those who sincerely trusted 
him. He called this new experience the mutuality of god and 
man (shinjin koékan goitsu). With this he attained unity in his 
spiritual world and forthwith took a new name for the object of 
his supreme devotion. He called this power Kane-no-Kami, 
“The God Who Combines Things,” i.e., the spiritual power that 
gives unity to experience. The universe at its heart is alive and 
intelligent and dominating it is a purpose to bring to man the 
greatest good of which he is capable. The measure of man’s re- 
ceptivity is his own inner sincerity. Bunjir6 further believe 
that this power guided his own life down to the smallest minu- 
tiae, that God took care of him even to protecting his crops from 
worms and drought. 

In the late autumn of 1858, after the harvest had been gath- 
ered in and the seeds of the winter grain planted, Bunjiré en- 
tered a new and final period of his life. He was now being called 
upon to help great numbers of people. Fellow-mortals were 
coming to him with their troubles from far and near. He labored 
from early morning until late at night yet he found it impossible 
to adjust the work of his farm with the demands on his time 
made by needy men and women. He pondered long as whether 
he should not give all his time to God. When his relatives asked 
him, “‘Which is more important, the labor of the farm or the 
service of God?”’ he replied, ‘‘Both are important, but the serv- 
ice of God is the greater.”” On the twenty-first day of the tenth 
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month of the year just named the oracle spoke to him again. He 
received a command to devote all his time to religious teaching. 
He applied to his town office for a permit to retire from active 
labor and handed over the work of the farm to his third son, a 
mere lad of fifteen. Obedient to the voice that told him “‘to go 
and help God,” he abandoned all his possessions, gave up his 
home, and retired to a little six-mat hut at the foot of Mount 
Yufuzaki near his native village. Konk6 Ky6 followers accept 
the revelation of the autumn of 1858 as marking the date of the 
founding of their organization. 

He called his little dwelling-place ‘‘The Broad Presence of 
God” and “The Sacred Business-Place of God.” It is said that 
for all the remaining years of his life he only once went away 
from his hut. He spent his days and nights sitting at the side of 
a small altar which he had built within his home, communing 
with God and ministering to those who came to him. In this 
period of his life he several times changed the name of the divine 
power which he worshiped. In 1867 he began to use the name 
Tenchi-no-Kami, ““The God of Heaven and Earth,” meaning 
the spiritual unity of the universe. From 1873 onward he em- 
ployed the name Tenchi-Kane-no-Kami, “The God Who Uni- 
fies Heaven and Earth.” This latter title has been accepted as 
the ordinary designation of the supreme object of their devotion 
by the Konké Kyé believers. Among the ideograms wherewith 
this god-name is written appears the symbol for gold or metal. 
This symbol had long been used in writing the name of the 
curse-god, Konjin, a fact which has led to no small amount of 
misunderstanding on the part of those outside of the circles of 
the sect. In the usage of Konké Kyo the ideogram for metal, 
read kane, has no reference to gold or metal. It is correctly un- 
derstood in the sense of a totally different ideogram which is also 
read kane, or kaneru, meaning “‘to do one thing in addition to 
another,” or “to unite.”’ More specifically in Konk6 Kyo doc- 
trine it is given the meaning ‘to comprehend,” “‘to give unity 


to.”’ In making use of this terminology the founder was at- 
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tempting to preserve the continuity of his own religious develop- 
ment and at the same time find a written form suitable to the 
convenient designation of that spiritual power which compre- 
hends and unifies the entire universe and which penetrates all 
things and makes all things one. The heart of this reality, de- 
clared the teacher, was merciful and kind like that of a loving 
parent. You can know how God loves those that sincerely trust 
him, he said, by remembering the affection which you as par- 
ents bear toward your children. 

As his conviction of the immediacy of fellowship between God 
and men deepened, Bunjiré assumed an increasingly uncompro- 
mising attitude against the manifold superstitions that op- 
pressed his fellow-men. He repudiated all use of charms, all re- 
gard for lucky and unlucky days, all good and bad omens, and 
all attempts to determine favorable and unfavorable directions. 
He declared, ‘“‘From now on you need pay attention to directions 
in nothing. Return to the ancient faith. You can of your own 
free will, without regard for days or directions, undertake what- 
ever you will, whether building operations or business or mar- 
riage or whatever else it may be.”’ 

This free dealing with the traditional customs and supersti- 
tions of the time brought on him opposition and persecution 
from all sides—from charm mongers among the priesthood and 
the laity alike, from soothsayers, direction readers, fortune tell- 
ers, astrologists, and physiognomists of all sorts. Some said that 
he was deceiving the people, some declared that he was de- 
mented, others feared him in the belief that he had fellowship 
with evil spirits. In the presence of much slander and a persecu- 
tion that threatened even his life he preserved a serenity of soul 
that transcended all pettiness and fear. He prayed for the 
roughs that raided his shrine and abused him. When some of his 
followers lodged complaint with the authorities he urged them 
to leave the issue with God, saying, “When you receive injury 
because of the Way think not to escape by the strength of men. 
Though they smear your face with filth, God will wash it clean.’ 
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Fear and opposition extended even to official circles. In order 
to mitigate misunderstanding of his teachings he made applica- 
tion to the government to become a Shinto priest. This was in 
1867. The request was granted and he was given the right to 
establish a Shinté shrine. This partially accounts for the fact 
that Kongo Kyo is classified as a Shinto sect. Bunjiro’s status 
as a priest did not deter him, however, from open criticism of the 
government on the ground that the official attitude frequently 
amounted to a formal approval and promotion of popular super- 
stitions, and, when, in 1872, a reorganization of religious affairs 
was effected by the Téky6 authorities, he refused to become a 
member of the approved priesthood. Due punishment was meted 
out to him for his independence, and he was frequently pro- 
hibited from propagating his teachings. By dint of persistent 
faith and honest disinterestedness, however, he eventually won 
the confidence of officialdom and, beginning with October, 1876, 
he was permitted under government protection to teach public- 
ly in Okayama Prefecture. 

His life closed peacefully after twenty-five years of preaching 
the faith. He passed quietly to his rest, in his seventieth year of 
age, on the tenth day of the tenth month of the sixteenth year 
of Meiji—October 10, 1883. The date is commemorated annu- 
ally in the great autumn festival of Konké Kyo. Bunjiréd seems 
to have known months beforehand the exact day on which his 
‘“‘soul would return home.”’ On the first day of January, 1883, 
he had been warned in a revelation that in the year just opening 
worms would destroy his body. He dictated to two of his 
closest followers the greater part of the teachings which have 
since become the sacred scriptures of Konk6 Ky6 and, then, 
commencing on the second day of July he began, in companion- 
ship with his most beloved disciple, a hundred days of fasting 
and prayer in preparation for his death. The end came just as 
darkness was giving place to light on the morning after he had 
completed his full hundred days of shugydé. His last words were, 
‘Ah! My heart is at peace—A! Kokoro yasushi.’’ He was buried 
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on Mount Yufuzaki not far from the little hut which his sincer- 
ity had glorified into ““The Broad Presence of God.” 

One phase of the life of the founder of Konké Ky6 which 
commends itself to thoughtful consideration, particularly on the 
part of those interested in the psychological study of some of 
the more intense manifestations of the religious life, was his god- 
consciousness. He called himself and permitted others to call 
him by the name, “The Living God, The Great God Konko.”’ 
He seems hereby to have been attempting to make declaration 
of his conviction that he was somehow completely and indis- 
solubly fused with God. This was a confidence that gradually 
developed within him as his own receptivity deepened, as is indi- 
cated by the fact that he employed successively a number of 
different divine names that varied with his insight into the na- 
ture of God. He began this practice toward the close of 1858 not 
long after he had received the revelation of the mutuality of God 
and man. It was in fact one of the means which he adopted to 
give expression to his sense of this mutuality. It was not until 
after he had founded his church that he began to call himself by 
the extraordinary title, “The Living God, The Great God Kon- 
ko.”” He declared that his “roots” were the same as those of 
God. Yet this remarkable manifestation of an expanded ego was 
united with the utmost humility. To the end of his life he pre- 
served the character of a simple, self-abnegating farmer. There 
is no evidence that during his lifetime he ever invited or per- 
mitted worship on the part of his followers. Almost on his 
death-bed he declared with tears of gratitude and humility in 
his eyes that he could not cease to thank God that He had 
opened His truth to an ignorant man like himself. The follow- 
ers of Konko Daijin have described this dual consciousness as 
the union of complete man and complete God. It suggests the 
twofold nature ascribed to Jesus. 

After this outline of the life of the founder we may turn to a 
brief consideration of certain of the institutional phases and 
special characteristics of Konk6 Ky6. The sacred scriptures of 
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the sect are marked by brevity, simplicity, and rugged strength. 
They breathe the virility and directness of their farmer author. 
Bunjiro was an unlettered man. He wrote no books and left be- 
hind no published discourses. He taught mainly by oral precept 
and vigorous example. The gist of his teachings has survived in 
three statements which he himself dictated to his followers. 
They are: “The Sacred Admonitions for Direction in the True 
Way” (Shinkai Makoto no Michi no Kokoroe) in twelve articles, 
‘“‘An Outline of Instructions in the Way” (Michi Oshie no Taiko) 
in twenty articles, and “Directions Regarding Faith” (Shinjin 
no Kokoroe) in fifty articles—all told, a scripture of eighty-two 
mere sentences. 

There is practically no difference between these three state- 
ments in so far as general character is concerned. They tell in 
simple, colloquial language of the dignity and joy of a life of 
sincere faith and, over against this, of the meanness of spiritual 
negativeness and social selfishness. They are full of wholesome 
practical admonitions for the daily life of ordinary men. To 
these eighty-two precepts have been added one hundred para- 
graphs embodied in a collection known as ‘‘The Understanding” 
(Gorikai). This consists of a compilation of observations attri- 
buted to the founder and contributed by various early disciples. 
These one hundred and eighty-two precepts and paragraphs, in- 
cluded in four texts, namely, The Admonitions, The Instruc- 
tions, The Directions, and The Understanding, constitute the 
entire sacred scripture of Konk6 Kyéo. 

Some idea of the moral and religious doctrines upon which 
Konk6o Ky6 is built may be gained from the following transla- 
tions of selections from these texts. 

Free yourself from doubt. Open and behold the great, broad Way of 
Truth. You will find your life quickened in the midst of the goodness of 


God. 

God is the Great Parent of your real self. Faith is just like filial obedi- 
ence to your parents. 

Whether you live or whether you die, know that heaven and earth are 


your home. 
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With God there is neither day nor night, neither far nor near. Pray to 
him straightforwardly and with a heart of faith. 

In heaven or in earth there is no place that is beyond the goodness of 
God. 

The things of heaven and earth, as seen with the eyes of man, are hard 
to understand. Be filled with awe. Be filled with awe. Be filled with awe. 

Better than outward austerity is the penance of the heart. 

Bring not suffering upon yourself by indulgence in selfishness. 

All food is the creation of the God of Heaven and Earth and comes as 
his blessed gift for the life of man. 

If you would enter the Way of Truth, first of all drive away the clouds 
of doubt from your heart. 

One who would walk in the Way of Truth must close the eyes of flesh 
and open the eyes of the heart. 

Put away your passions and your greed and learn the True Way. 

Do not worry, but believe in God. 

In all the world there is no such thing as stranger. 

Faith is the foundation of absence of disharmony in the home. 

By your own attitudes you can bring yourself life or you can bring 
yourself death. 

Gluttony and much drinking lead to the necessity of having to go with- 
out food. 

Whatever you eat or whatever you drink forget not to receive it with a 
heart of gratitude. 

Build up your health. Health is the foundation of everything. 

More important than correct lineage is the mutual improvement of 
human nature. 

Think not that the begetting of children is by your own strength. It is 
all the gift of the Great Parent God. 

Your body is not for your own freedom. 

Whether or not you receive spiritual power in prayer depends on your 
own sincerity. 

Beware, you young people, lest the pillars of your inner heart become 
infested with worms. 

Do not bring bitterness to your own heart by anger at the things that 
are past. 

Do not profess love with your lips while you harbor hatred in your 
heart. 

Do not talk about evil things but look forward to things that are happy. 

Understand how God loves his children by remembering the love which 
you bear your own offspring. 
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Stray not from the way of sincerity and loose it not. Teach it and pro- 
claim it unto the very end. 

People speak of the severing of the rope that binds them to God, but 
God, himself, never cuts the rope. It is cut by God’s children themselves. 

If God had his dwelling-place within a shrine all the world would be 
dark. 

God is the keeper of heaven and earth; separation from him is impos- 
sible. 

If you wish to meet with God, go out into your garden and behold— 
in the sky above is God; in the earth beneath is God. 

The believer should have a faith which makes him a friend of God. He 
should not have a faith which makes him afraid of God. Come near to 
God. 

(Sacred admonition) That one should speak sincerity with his mouth 
and lack sincerity in his heart. 

(Sacred admonition) That one should be mindful of suffering in his own 
life and unmindful of suffering in the lives of others. 

(Sacred admonition) That the mirror of your heart should become 
clouded through anger. 

(Sacred admonition) That one should suffer through not awaiting a 
proper season for all things. 

(Sacred admonition) That a believer should be without true faith. 

(Sacred admonition) That one should neglect his business in time of 
health and that he should become puffed up about things. 

(Sacred admonition) That one should forget the days of his childhood 
and be unfilial towards his parents. 

(Sacred admonition) That one who has been born in the Land of the 
Gods should be unmindful of the great benevolence of God and emperor. 


The sources from which the founder may have derived these 
and other like teachings have been discussed by some of the 
Japanese students of Konké Kyé. Similarities with certain of 
the doctrines and ethical precepts of Kurozumi Munetada have 
been pointed out. Kurozumi preceded Konk6 Daijin by a single 
generation and, what is especially important in this connection, 
lived and labored in one and the same prefecture. That the 
former exerted a limited influence on the latter is probable. 
Konké Kyo believers insist that their scriptures are the inde- 
pendent deposit of the experience of their great teacher. Konko 
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Daijin, himself, was convinced that his deliverances were direct 
revelations wherein a higher power was utilizing his own recep- 
tivity, made sensitive by sincere trust, as a channel for the dis- 
closure of truth to man. He claimed that his teaching came 
from God and that he, himself, was simply God’s medium. 

The catholicity of much of Konk6 Kyé teaching deserves con- 
sideration. This is especially apparent in the adjustment of the 
interests of the nation with those of the larger community of 
mankind. Most of Shint6 teaching, past and present, is in- 
tensely nationalistic. It is true that universal elements are not 
totally lacking and certain present-day tendencies are particu- 
larly noteworthy for their wholesome transcendence of mere na- 
tional morality. Yet, taken all in all, Shinto may be fittingly 
characterized as the religion of Japanese nationalism. This be- 
ing true it is greatly to the credit of Konko Kyo that it has gone 
as far as it has in recognizing the universal reaches of real re- 
ligion. 

One of the recently published propaganda booklets of Konko 
Ky6, written from the standpoint of an ardent believer, in the 
course of the discussion divides all religions into the two familiar 
classes just suggested, namely, nationalistic and universal. 
After a summary of the advantages and weaknesses of each, the 
writer says: 

To make a sharp distinction between a religion which regards only 
country and a religion which regards only God, and to speak only of 
obligations to God and to neglect obligations to ruler, to admonish re- 
garding the way of universal humanity and to fail to teach the obliga- 
tions which one has to his own countrymen, this cannot be called the 
teaching of the true God. But over against this, to teach only obligations 
to rulers and to omit to make clear one’s obligations to the Great Parent 
God of Heaven and Earth, to admonish regarding duties toward fellow 
countrymen and to consider not at all the Way of Universal Humanity, 
this is to fail to understand the full and perfect truth of sonship to the 
Great Parent God who is the reality of Heaven and Earth. 

The practice of contemporary Konk6 Kyé6 bears the strong 
impress of the personality and the inner experiences of the 
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founder. The doctrine of the mutuality of God and men means 
the immediacy of communion between the worshiper and the 
Great Parent Spirit of the Universe. This in turn means that 
prayer must be spontaneous and natural, just as a child talks to 
its father and mother, the founder said. The repetitious phrases 
which are so widely current in both Shint6 and Buddhism, the 
elaborate and often unintelligible verbage of the norito (Shinté 
rituals), voiced in strange priestly tones, the semi-magical for- 
mulas of popular worship, are all repudiated. The one and only 
condition of communion with God is that of utmost sincerity in 
the attitude of the worshiper. When this condition is met the 
believer may and should pray anywhere—whenever and wher- 
ever he feels the need of prayer, at work in the fields, in the shop, 
in the street, or in the home. Prayer language should be that of 
the ordinary speech of men. Furthermore, it is not necessary 
to attempt such ceremonial announcements as the clapping of the 
hands before an altar. God cannot be called down into a shrine, 
nor can his attention be secured, by any mere noise that the 
worshiper may make. The omnipresent spirit of God is ap- 
proached through an inner disposition which should be as nat- 
ural as breathing. This attitude of sincere trust provides the 
only road along which man may come to know God. God can- 
not be found through objective study and argument. Special 
places of worship that suggest by symbol the inner realities 
which are being sought for are not denied, however. Each local 
Konk6 Ky6d group maintains a church house which is sometimes 
a special building and sometimes merely the home of the resi- 
dent teacher. Within, at the front, is a double altar—a larger 
one on the right of the worshiper as he enters, a smaller one on 
the left. The altar on the right is for the worship of the Great 
Parent Spirit of the Universe, that on the left commemorates 
the founder and the spirits of those of the local group who have 
gone to the world beyond death. The altars are very plain, con- 
sisting generally of draped curtains above, a mirror or scroll in 
the central background, and before these a few small stands of 
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unstained wood bearing simple presentations of food and drink. 
At the side of the altar sits the teacher, ready to give counsel 
to worshipers or to pray with them to God. The churches are 
never Closed. Sermons and lectures are utilized as a normal part 
of public worship and instruction. Konko Ky6 believers and 
teachers are prohibited from entering the homes of others for 
propaganda purposes. 

The doctrine of direct communion between God and man does 
away, also, in a single stroke with all use of charms, such as are 
sold by even the greatest of the shrines of Shintd, all exorcisms 
and practices of penance, and all bargainings with the gods in 
which, for certain stipulated offerings to the superhuman agents 
which control the luck of men, certain habits or pleasures are 
temporarily abandoned. It is ‘common to find the devotees of 
some of the religious institutions of modern Japan pledging to 
the gods to give up, for a period of days, months, or years, en- 
joyments like tea, salt, cooked food, meat, fish, beer, wine, 
tobacco, gambling, and women. Konk6 Ky6 roundly repudiates 
all such practices. “Better than outward austerities,”’ said the 
founder, “‘is the penance of the heart.” 

The visitor at the ordinary shrine or temple in Japan will 
often find the immediate approach lined with fences of wooden 
placards that proclaim to all who come and go the names of con- 
tributors to worthy causes—commonly a matter of rebuilding 
the local edifice—and above each name the amount given. For 
large sums, such as a thousand yen or more, the donor may 
make perpetual announcement of his philanthropy by the set- 
ting up of a stone within the holy precincts. Konk6 Kyé like- 
wise repudiates all this outward exhibition of good deeds as an 
insincerity that damages the spiritual life. 

Women are treated on an equality with men. ‘‘Woman is to 
man what the field is to farming. All that is valuable comes 
from fertile land.”’ So said the founder. Women may become 
authorized teachers just the same as men. They may preach 
and conduct public services. This high regard for women ex- 
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tends to educational activities. The ‘Training School for Work- 
ers,” beautifully situated in the hills above the town of Konké, 
is coeducational. In the spring of 1932 it included 150 students, 
about one-third of them being women. The women are housed 
in separate dormitories but are free to attend all classes on equal 
terms with the men. Other educational activities, carried on up 
to the limit of the financial resources of the church, provide evi- 
dence of the practical directions in which the spirit of the 
founder has expressed itself. A middle school for boys, with an 
enrolment of about 600 students, is conducted at Konk6 Town. 
In Osaka is a school for girls which offers courses in domestic 
science. In Kyishii a coeducational school is carried on which 
attempts to bring Korean and Japanese children together on 
terms of mutual understanding and co-operation. Kindergar- 
tens are conducted in various places. Other social welfare activi- 
ties are provided for through Young Men’s Associations, Wom- 
en’s Societies, and organizations for boys and girls. A weekly 
newspaper for believers is published and, also, a monthly maga- 
zine for young people. The use of the printed page for the ex- 
planation of the history, doctrines, and activities of the sect is so 
vigorously utilized as to amount to a genuine program of liter- 
ary evangelism. 

The adherents of the Konk6 Ky6 church are divided into 
three classes. First comes an inner group called kydéto. These 
count themselves as living in complete harmony with the Great 
Parent Spirit of the Universe and declare that even in this life 
they have transcended the veil of separation between this world 
and the world beyond death. The members of this group are 
competent to serve as teachers of the doctrine. They are rela- 
tively few in numbers, as compared with the total church mem- 
bership, comprising as they do a body of some 60,000 individu- 
als. The members of the second group are called shint6, or ordi- 
nary believers. They number about 550,000. Outside of these 


again is an unknown number of unregistered “‘seekers,” called 


kytishin-sha, corresponding roughly to the catechumenate of 
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the early Christian church. Konk6é Ky6 adherents are scattered 
everywhere throughout Japan. Churches are also to be found 
in Korea, Formosa, China, Manchuria, and to a lesser extent in 
the Hawaiian Islands and even on the western coast of the 
North American continent. The sect has expanded geographi- 
cally with the diffusion of the Japanese people over the Pacific 
area. The centers of greatest influence are the Toky6 and the 
Osaka Urban prefectures and the four prefectures of Okayama, 
Hydégo, Fukuoka, and Hiroshima. 

It may be of some value in conclusion to make brief compari- 
son between certain facts connected with the history of modern 
Christianity in Japan and Konké Kyé. The date of the arrival 
of the first Protestant missionaries to modern Japan was just a 
few months later than that on which Kawate Bunjir6 withdrew 
from active life and set up his ‘‘Sacred Business-Place of God.” 
During the following twenty-five vears, while the new Christian 
movement was trying to strike root in the difficult Japanese 
soil, all unknown to the Christian propagandists, Bunjiré was 
also teaching his moral theism to the Japanese people. Bunjiré 
died in 1883. Two years later his followers organized the Konk6 
Kyo church. The actual founding of the church, however, is 
regarded as going back to 1858. The first modern Christian 
church of Japan was organized in Yokohama in 1872. After over 
half a century of organized evangelism on the part of each of 
these two movements, Christianity reports 300,000 baptized be- 
lievers, Konko Ky6, over 600,000 adherents. It must be recog- 
nized, of course, that there are differences between the two 
bodies in regard to definition of membership. Also, the relative 
strength of Christianity and Konko Kyo are not to be measured 
solely by comparison of totals of registered membership. Chris- 
tianity has been vastly more aggressive all along the line—in 
evangelism, in education and social welfare activities. But here 
again it must be remembered that behind the Christian move- 
ment in modern Japan has stood the organization and the 
wealth of the church of the Western world. Konko Kyo opera- 
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tions have necessarily been limited by the much smaller eco- 
nomic resources of its adherents. Yet it should afford food for 
serious thought that an ethical idealism as advanced as that to 
be found in Konko Kyo, and centering in a monotheistic concep- 
tion of God as a loving Parent, has grown up contemporaneously 
with the modern Japanese Christian movement, that it has 
found its resources, both spiritual and material, entirely within 
the Japanese nation itself, and, finally, that it has achieved a 
registered membership of just twice that of the Christian 
church. 

In April, 1880, three years before the death of the founder of 
Konko Ky6, the Christian forces of Japan gathered in Tokyo 
to commemorate the translation into the Japanese language of 
the New Testament. The principal speaker on that occasion, a 
prominent and scholarly missionary, went to considerable pains 
to point out the impotency of the great religious and moral sys- 
tems of Asia. ‘The most they have accomplished,” he declared, 
‘Gs in producing in a few of their zealous votaries a kind of 
pharisaical righteousness or asceticism—a mere outward show 
of morality—the corrupt fruit of a corrupt nature.’’ One won- 
ders if it would have changed the appraisal had the speaker 
known of the existence of such men as the farmer-saint of 


Otani. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


IBLIOGRAPHIES upon the Apostles’ Creed appearing 
in American histories published during the past decade 
seem utterly innocent of the last phase in the romantic 

story of Christianity’s earliest creed. 

In the year 1899, at Harvard University, Arthur Cushman 
McGifiert of the Union Theological Seminary delivered a 
famous lecture upon “The Apostles’ Creed.’’ Two ancient an- 
cestors of the commonly received Apostles’ Creed were recon- 
structed; one of the fourth century and the other of the second 
century. 

McGiffert’s reconstruction of the fourth-century Apostles’ 
Creed read as follows: 

I believe in God the Father almighty and in Christ Jesus his only son 
our Lord who was born of the holy Spirit and Mary the virgin, was cruci- 


fied under Pontius Pilate and buried, on the third day rose from the dead, 
ascended into heaven, sitteth on the right hand of the Father, from whence 
he cometh to judge quick and dead; and in holy Spirit, holy church, re- 
mission of sins, resurrection of flesh. 

His reconstruction of the second-century Apostles’ Creed may 
be obtained by omitting the italicized words. 

This earliest form of the Apostles’ Creed, sometimes called 
the Old Roman Symbol, arose, McGiffert insisted, at Rome be- 
tween AD. 150 and 175 as a protest pointed against the heresy 
of Marcion. It was an expansion of II Cor. 13:13 and not of 
Matt. 28:10." 

About the fifth century, the several articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed were ascribed to the several apostles. A little later the 
so-called Nicene Creed supplanted the Apostles’ Creed at Rome. 

1A. C. McGiffert, “The A postles’ Creed” (1902), pp. 6f., 9, 13 ff., 19. 
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The Franks brought an enlarged Apostles’ Creed back to the 
capital of the Western church in the eighth or the ninth century. 

The medieval version of the origin of this late Apostles’ Creed 
read: 

On the tenth day after the ascension when the disciples were gathered 
for fear of the Jews, the Lord sent the promised Paraclete. And when 
he had come as a flaming fire and they were filled with the knowledge of 
all tongues, they composed this symbol. Peter said: I believe in God the 
Father almighty, maker of heaven and earth. Andrew said: And in 
Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord. James said: Who was conceived by 
the holy Spirit, born of Mary the virgin. John said: Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. Thomas said: Descended 
into Hades, on the third day rose from the dead. James said: Ascended 
into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God the Father almighty. Philip 
said: Thence he is about to come to judge quick and dead. Bartholomew 
said: I believe in the holy Spirit. Matthew said: Holy catholic church, 
communion of saints. Simon said: Remission of sins. Thaddeus said: 
Resurrection of the flesh. Matthias said: Life eternal.’ 


Krueger gave generous support to some of the conclusions of 
the foremost American church historian of three decades ago, 
but otherwise the American theory of the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed secured only slight European approval. 

During the two following decades, little creative work was 
done upon the Apostles’ Creed. The honor of paving the way 
for the most recent and apparently valid hypothesis of the 
genesis of the earliest Christian creed goes to Karl Holl; that of 
recognizing the significance of Holl’s analysis and collecting the 
necessary data to construct the new story of the Apostles’ 
Creed to Adolf von Harnack and pre-eminently to Hans Lietz- 


mann. 


I 
In 1919, precisely two decades after McGiffert’s lecture, Karl 
Holl read a brief essay entitled ‘‘Concerning the Interpretation 
2 Ibid., pp. 28, 26f., 29. 
3G. Krueger, “Das Dogma von der Dreieinigkeit und Gottmenschheit” (1905); Zeit- 
schrift fiir die N.T. Wissenschaft, V1, 72-79; Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (1st 
ed., 1909), Vol. I, col. 599. 
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of the Second Article of the So-called Apostles’ Creed’’ before 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. His discovery was another in- 
stance of appreciating the significance of the next-to-nothing. 
For over seventeen centuries, two Greek fons in the second 
article of the Apostles’ Creed had escaped the curiosity of all 
investigators. Holl’s keen eye had at last noticed them. 

And in Christ Jesus His only Son our Lord, who [ton] was born of holy 
Spirit and Mary the virgin, who [ton] was crucified under Pontius Pilate 
and buried, on the third day rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father, from whence he cometh to judge 


quick and dead. .... 


Here were seven specific statements concerning Jesus Christ de- 
fining “‘Son’’ and “Lord,” namely, birth, crucifixion, burial, 
resurrection, ascension, session, judgment. Which of the seven 
terms applied to ‘‘Son”’ and which to “‘Lord’’? Why were there 
not seven fons instead of two? Holl’s answer was that ‘‘only 
Son’”’ was explained by ‘‘who was born of Mary the virgin”’ 
while “‘our Lord” was explained by the collocation of words be- 
ginning with the second ¢on, that is, crucifixion, burial, resurrec- 
tion, ascension, session, and judgment. 

In the New Testament several types of sonship of Jesus 
Christ are recognized: from baptism, from birth, from before 
birth. The Apostles’ Creed is concerned with the second type of 
sonship. Holl assumed Luke 1:35, ‘““The angel answered her, 
‘The holy Spirit will come upon you, the power of the Most 
High will overshadow you; hence what is born will be called 
holy, Son of God,’ ” as the ultimate explanation of ‘‘Son”’ of the 
creed and Phil. 2:6 ff., 

Though he was divine by nature, he did not set store upon equality 
with God, but emptied himself by taking the nature of a servant; born in 
human guise and appearing in human form, he humbly stooped in his 
obedience even to die, and to die upon the cross. Therefore God raised 
him high and conferred on him a Name above all names, so that before 
the Name of Jesus every knee should bend in heaven, on earth, and under- 
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neath the earth, and every tongue confess that ‘Jesus Christ is Lord,” to 
the glory of God the Father, 

as the ultimate explanation of “Lord.” 

Evidently, then, the structure of the second article of the 
Apostles’ Creed consisted of ‘‘and in Christ Jesus his Son our 
Lord” explained by the two /on-clauses. 

The essay of Holl not only provoked a fertile discussion of 
the origin of the Apostles’ Creed but ended in a new theory re- 
garding the relation between the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea 
and the so-called Nicene Creed.’ This summary is confined to 
the former problem. 

II 


For more than one-half century Adolf von Harnack had been 
studying the Apostles’ Creed intensively. Hence, he forthwith 
discerned the extraordinary significance of Holl’s acute observa- 
tion and soon published some enlightening comments upon the 
origin of the Apostles’ Creed.° 

By excising from the late second century form of the second 
article of the Apostles’ Creed, the explanations of ‘‘Son” and 
“Lord,” an earlier provisional creed emerged, reading: 


I believe in God, Father, Almighty 
and in Christ Jesus, his only Son, our Lord, 
, aa forgiveness of sins 
and in holy Spirit, holy church 6 e 
: resurrection of flesh 


Harnack now pointed out that this nine-member creed was 
very symmetrical. Vertically, one had God, Christ Jesus, holy 
Spirit; Father, only Son, holy church; Almighty, Lord, forgive- 
ness of sins and resurrection of flesh. 

God is parallel to Christ Jesus and holy Spirit. Father is 
parallel to Son and therefore must be to holy church. Almighty 


4 Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie (1919), p. 2 ff.; Karl Holl, Gesammelte 
Aufsétze, I, 115-28, “Zur Auslegung des 2 Artikels des sogenannten A postolischen 
Symbols.” 

5 Lietzmann in Z.N.T.W., XXIV, (1925), 193-202; Harnack, Z.N.7.W., p. 203. 


6 Sitzungsberichte (1919), pp. 112 ff. 
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is parallel to Lord and therefore must be to forgiveness of sins 
and resurrection of flesh. 

The equation God = Father = Almighty corresponds to Christ 
Jesus=Son=Lord and therefore must to holy Spirit =holy 
church = forgiveness of sins and resurrection of flesh. 

Harnack also insisted that the Roman origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed was no longer in doubt because only in the West was the 
equation, holy Spirit =holy church, discoverable and only there 
was Christ a ‘‘concrete manifestation of deity.’ Various wit- 
nesses were quoted. 

In the Shepherd of Hermas, the church repeatedly appears in 
womanly form issuing commands and revealing interpretations. 
Indeed, in the Similitudes the following occurs: 

After I had written the commandments and parables of the shepherd, 
the angel of repentance came to me and said to me: “I wish to show you 
what the holy Spirit which spoke with you in the form of the church, showed 
you, for that Spirit is the Son of God.’”7 


Irenaeus was wont to say: 
Where the church is, there is also the Spirit of God and where the Spirit 
of God is, there is the Church and all grace.’ 


Tertullian often associates and identifies church and Spirit: 

“For the very church itself is properly and principally the Spirit Him- 
self in whom is the trinity of one divinity—Father, Son, and holy Spirit. 
The Spirit combines that Church which the Lord has made to consist in 
three.’ 

“Moreover, in saying, ‘Father,’ we also call Him ‘God.’ That appella- 
tion is one both of filial duty and of power. Again, in the Father, the Son 
is invoked; ‘for I and the Father are one.’ Nor is even our mother, the 
Church, passed by, if, that is, in the Father and Son, is recognized the 
mother, from whom arises the name both of Father and the Son. In one 
general term then, or word, we both honor God, together with His Son 
and His Church.”’” 


“Moreover, after the pledging both of the attestation of faith and the 
promise of salvation under three witnesses; there is added, of necessity, 


iO. Cg He 9 On Modesty, chap. 21. 


8 Trenaeus, Conta Hceereses, Book III. chap. 24, § 1. 10 On Prayer, chap. 2. 
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mention of the Church, in as much as wherever there are three, that is, 
the Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit, there is the Church which is the 
body of the three.””™ 

As the third element of the third article of the Roman symbol, 
Harnack assumed “forgiveness of sins and resurrection of the 
flesh,” insisting that forgiveness of sins is the equivalent of 
baptism, and, in baptism, the catechumen received the holy 
Spirit. But the consequence of baptism was the resurrection of 
the flesh. Therefore, ‘‘forgiveness of sins and resurrection of the 
flesh” ought to be regarded as a single item. 

Among the objections registered against this construction 
were not only its obvious awkwardness but also the failure of 
“forgiveness of sins’ to occur in either Irenaeus or Tertullian. 
Yet the triad, holy Spirit, holy Church, and resurrection of the 
flesh, is met with in Tertullian and elsewhere.’ 

Theoretically, then, the observation of Holl had resulted in 
a three-article, nine-member creed. Had such a creed actually 
existed at any time? 

III 

For several decades, Hans Lietzmann had been bestowing 
considerable attention upon the origin of the creeds of ancient 
Christianity. In 1914, for example, he had published critical 
texts of the symbols of the ancient church. He now proceeded 
to demonstrate the definite existence of three-article, nine- 
member types of the Apostles’ Creed in the various areas of 
early Christianity, employing documents originating in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, Ethiopia, Pontus, Armenia, the West, and 
Gothic regions. Christian documents from the second to the 
eighth centuries were found with such types of text. Hence, 
Lietzmann concluded that the primitive form of the Roman 
symbol read: 


I believe in God, Father, Almighty 
and in Christ Jesus his only Son, our Lord 
and in holy Spirit, holy Church, resurrection of the flesh.” 
" On Baptism, chap. 6. 1 Ante-Nicene Fathers, Ill, 554, 570, 572- 


3 §.B.A. (1919), pp. 269 ff.; Festgabe fiir Adolf von Harnack (192i), pp. 226 ff. 
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By the end of the second century, this original form of the 
Apostles’ Creed had in some sections of the church been ex- 
panded considerably by adding interpretations of ‘Son’ and 
“Lord” of the second article. Irenaeus and Tertullian provide 
many data to substantiate this assertion. Of the following five 
source passages, the first two are quoted from Irenaeus and the 
last three from Tertullian: 


I 


“The Church scattered though she is through the entire world to the 
ends of the earth, has received from the apostles and their disciples the 
faith in one God, the Father Almighty, who hath made the heaven and the 
earth and the seas and all that in them is; and in one Christ Jesus, the 
Son of God, who was made flesh for our salvation; and in the holy Spirit, 
who through the prophets preached the dispensations and the advents, and 
the birth from the virgin, and the passion and the resurrection from the 
dead, and the bodily assumption into heaven of the beloved Christ Jesus 
our Lord, and his appearing from heaven in the glory of the Father to com- 
prehend all things under one head, and to raise up all flesh of all mankind, 
that, according to the good pleasure of the Father Invisible, every knee of 
those that are in heaven and on the earth and under the earth should bow 
to Christ Jesus, our Lord and God and Savior and King, and that every 
tongue should confess to him..... _ 


¢ 


‘.... guarding diligently the ancient tradition, belief in one God, 
maker of heaven and earth and all that in them is, through Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God; who for his astounding love towards his creatures sus- 
tained the birth of the virgin, himself uniting his manhood to God, and 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, and rose again, and was received into glory, 
shall come in glory, the Savior of those who are saved, and the Judge of 
those who are judged, and sending into eternal fire the perverters of the 
truth and the despisers of his Father and of his advent.’’5 


3 
“The Rule of Faith is altogether one, sole, immovable, and irreforma- 
ble, namely, to believe in one God Almighty, the maker of the world; and 
his Son, Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, on the third day raised again from the dead, received into the 


4 Trenaeus, Contra Haereses, Book I, chap. ro, § 1. 
S Ibid., Book III, chap. 4, §§ 1, 2. 
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heavens, sitting now at the right hand of the Father, coming to judge the 
living and the dead, also in the resurrection of the flesh.’’”° 


4 
“But we believe always, and now being more better instructed by the 
Paraclete, the Leader into all truth, in one God, but under this dispensa- 
tion, which we call economy, that there is also a Son of the one God, his 
Word, who hath proceeded from himself, by whom all things were made 
and without whom nothing was made: in him sent by the Father into the 
Virgin and born of her, man and God, son of man and son of God, and 
called Jesus Christ: in him as having suffered, died, and been buried ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; and raised again by the Father, taken up again 
into the heavens, sitting at the right hand of the Father, to come to judge 
the living and the dead; who hath sent thence, according to his promise, 
from the Father, the holy Spirit, the Paraclete, the Sanctifier of the faith 
of those who believe on the Father and the Son and the holy Spirit.”” 


5 

“The Rule of Faith is.... that, namely, by which we believe that 
there is but one God and no other besides the Maker of the World, who 
produced the universe out of nothing, by his Word sent forth first of all, 
that this Word, called his Son, was seen in the name of God in various 
ways by the patriarchs, was always heard in the prophets, at last was 
sent down from the Spirit and form of God the Father into the Virgin 
Mary, was made flesh in her womb, and born of her, offered as Jesus 
Christ; that then he preached the new law and the new promise of the 
kingdom of heaven; wrought miracles; was nailed on the Cross; rose again 
on the third day; was caught up to the heavens; and sat down at the right 
hand of the Father; sent in his stead the power of the holy Spirit to lead 
such as believe; he will come again with glory to take the saints into the 
enjoyment of eternal life and the celestial promises, and to judge the 
wicked with eternal fire after the resurrection of both, with the restitution 
of the flesh.’’8 


A critical comparison of these quotations indicates that the 
late second century form of the Apostles’ Creed consisted of two 
elements: the developed baptismal confession; a christological 
addition. 

© Tertullian, On the Veiling cf Virgins, chap. I. 

7 Tertullian, Against Praxeas, chap. ii. 


* Tertullian, On Prescription of Heretics, chap. xiii. 
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” 


The original formula of Christian baptism had been “‘in, 
“upon,” or “into” the name of Jesus. For the author of the 
final chapter of Matthew’s gospel, it had become “‘into the name 
of the Father and the Son and the holy Spirit.”” In the original 
form of the Apostles’ Creed, it had been expanded to read: “TI 
believe in God, Father Almighty; and in Christ Jesus, his Son, 
our Lord; and in holy Spirit, holy Church, and resurrection of 
the flesh.”’ 

How did the christological addition, involving birth, cruci- 
fixion, burial, resurrection, ascension, session, return, originate? 

Harnack, though violently criticized, had long been asserting 
that there existed for the first generation of believers a Kerygma 
or common preaching concerning Jesus Christ. 

One can plainly see that the articles contained in the Kerygma were 
guarded and defended in their reality by the professional teachers of the 
Church against sweeping attempts at explaining them away, or open at- 
tacks on them. But they did not yet possess the value of dogmas, for 
they were neither put in an indissoluble union with the idea of salvation 
nor were they stereotyped in their extent, nor were fixed limits set to 
the imagination in the delineation and conception of them.” 


Lietzmann now proceeded to show that the christological ad- 
dition may appear in connection with the second article or as a 
fourth article following upon the third article. The former is the 
Roman style, the latter arrangement appears in such writers as 
Irenaeus,”? Alexander of Alexandria, Apollinaris of Laodicea.” 

Thus, Bishop Alexander of Alexandria in his epistle to Bishop 
Alexander of Constantinople outlines the faith of the church as: 
1. We believe, as is taught by the apostolical church, in an only unbe- 

gotten Father..... 
. and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, begotten 
not out of that which is not, but of the Father, whois. .... 


bh 


3. And in addition to this pious belief respecting the Father and the Son, 


we confess, as the sacred scriptures teach us, one holy Spirit... . . 
9 History of Dogma, I, 76-85, 155 ff., 199 ff.; especially n. 2, pp. 200, 203. 
2 See n. 14. 


** Numerous instances in Lietzmann, ‘‘Die Anfange des Glaubensbekenntnisses,” 


Festgabe fiir Harnack, pp. 231 fi. 
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4. After this, we receive the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead, of 


which Jesus Christ our Lord became the first fruits; Who bore a body, in 
truth, not in semblance, derived from Mary the mother of God, in the ful- 


ness of time sojourning among the race, for the remission of sins: who 
was crucified and died, yet for all this suffered no diminution of His God- 
head. He rose from the dead, was taken into heaven, and sat down at the 


right hand of the Majesty on high,” 

This appearance of the christological confessign at different 
places in the creed also indicates that the Apostles’ Creed was 
built up out of baptismal confession and christological formula. 

In addition to the actual separate existence of three-article, 
nine-member types of Apostles’ Creed minus the christological 
confession and the occurrence of the christological formula with 
the second article or after the third article, Lietzmann calls at- 
tention to actual kerygmata as confirming the separate, inde- 
pendent existence of a christological “preaching.” 

Passages in the Pauline literature such as I Cor. 15:3 fi., 
Phil. 2:5-11, I Tim. 3:16 may be regarded as ancestors of a 
liturgical christological confession. The development of the 
tendency may be noticed in I Pet. 3: 18-22, in Ignatius, and in 
the Didascalia.** 

McGiffert had contended that the entire Apostles’ Creed was 
pointed against Marcion. All these data urge Lietzmann to con- 
clude in the main in favor of a natural and liturgical develop- 
ment of the separate elements of the Apostles’ Creed as well as 
their synthesis. Otherwise it would be difficult to account for 
the numerous christological variations between the Roman 
symbol and the so-called Nicene Creed. 

But where in the liturgy of the early Christian church would 
such an independent christological confession be natural? In 
connection with baptism, as Loofs suggested??s Hardly, since it 
existed apart from the Apostles’ Creed. In connection with the 

22 Ecclesiastical History of Theodoret, Book I, chap. 3. 

23 Festgabe fiir Adolf von Harnack, pp. 235 ff. 


4 Ignatius, To the Trallians, chap. 9; Didascalia A postolorum, V1, 23, 8. 
35 Festgabe, p. 237. 
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formula of exorcism? But exorcism was too occasional and too 
particular to originate a christological confession.” 

An examination of the oldest Christian liturgies associates the 
origin of a christological confession with the thanksgiving of the 
Lord’s Supper.27 The idea of thanksgiving soon developed be- 
yond grace for food and drink to gratitude for all heavenly gifts, 
especially for Christ and his salvation. Then too the exhorta- 
tion to ‘show forth his death until he come” resulted in an 
enumeration of the events in the redemptive process. 

Thus, the late second-century Apostles’ Creed recorded a 
development in which an expanded trine baptismal formula had 
been synthesized with an expanded eucharistic christological 
confession through the liturgy of the church. The polemical ele- 


ment was secondary. 


IV 

Three other proposed solutions of the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed have recently been published by Hauszleiter,” Badcock,” 
and Seeberg.*° 

Hauszleiter holds that the trinitarian baptismal formula and 
the christological confession underlying the Apostles’ Creed 
existed separately not only at first but also rather late. The 
christological confession was especially employed at the baptism 
of Jewish converts to Christianity. The fusion of the nine-mem- 
ber Apostles’ Creed and the christological kerygma, Hauszleiter 
ascribes to Bishop Zephyrinus of Rome, about A.p. 200. The 
Latin text of the Apostles’ Creed impresses him as original and 
the Greek text as a translation. 

In regard to Zephyrinus’ connection with the development of 
the Apostles’ Creed, the decisive passage is in Eusebius, where 
Hippolytus states concerning his dynamistic opponents: 

% Ibid., p. 241, n. 1. 27 Ibid., pp. 238 ff. 


* Johannes Hauszleiter, 7rinitarischer Glaube und Christusbekenntnis in der alten 


Kirche (1920). 
*F. J. Badcock, Journal of Theological Studies, XXIII (1922), 362-80. 
*® R. Seeberg, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XL (1922), 1-41. 
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For they say that all the early teachers and the apostles received and 
taught what they now declare and that the truth of the Gospel was pre- 
served until the times of Victor who was the thirteenth bishop of Rome 
from Peters but that from his successor, Zephyrinus,** the truth had been 


corrupted.33 

It is somewhat difficult to discover why this reference must be 
referred to the fusion of the two elements of the Apostles’ 
Creed.*4 

The text of the old Roman symbol exists in the Greek and in 
the Latin. Caspari and Kattenbusch had offered rather com- 
pelling proof for the priority of the Greek text and Hauszleiter 
has not set their verdict aside. 

Moreover, the later Western texts of the Apostles’ Creed are 
merely copies of the Latin, not independent translations of the 
original Greek. Hence, the acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed 
throughout the West occurred after Latin had become the 
official language of the Roman church in the third century. 

Since Tertullian’s references to the Apostles’ Creed contain 
words at variance with those of the received Latin text, he must 
have been in immediate, or at least indirect, contact with the 
original Greek text of the Roman symbol.5 

Again, the Oriental baptismal symbols were not derived from 
the old Roman symbol but represent independent formations. 
A critical and exhaustive examination of the numerous Eastern 

variants permits an approximately accurate reconstruction of 
the original text of the Oriental symbols. A comparison of this 
reconstructed Eastern symbol with the old Roman symbol 
should settle the question of derivation. The actual Western 
creed is in the first column; Lietzmann’s reconstruction of the 
Oriental symbols, in the second.*° 


3! Victor, A.D. 189-198. 32 A.D. Cd. 199-217. 

33 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiae, V, XXVIII, 3. 

34 Z.N.T.W., XXI (1922), 1-34. 

35 Lietzmann in ibid., p. 5. 

36 Ibid., pp. 6-23; distinctive words or different collocations of words in italics. 
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I 
I believe in God, Father, Almighty 


and in Christ Jesus his only Son 
our Lord who was born of holy S pir- 
ritand Mary the virgin 


who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate and buried, on the third day 
rose from the dead, ascended into 
heaven, sitteth on the right hand of 


Ww 


II 


I believe in one God, Father Al- 
mighty, maker of both the seen and 
the unseen 

and in one Lord Jesus Christ the 
only Son of God who was born of 
the Father before all aeons, through 
whom all things became 

who (on account of our salvation) 
became incarnate, suffered, and 
arose on the third day and ascend- 
ed into heaven 





the Father whence he cometh to and cometh (again) to judge quick 
judge quick and dead and dead 

and in holy Spirit, holy Church, for- and in the holy Spirit 

giveness of sins, resurrection of flesh 


The Oriental symbol was not derived from the Roman sym- 
bol. Notice the addition in the first article, the completely 
different second article with virgin birth and crucifixion under 
Pontius Pilate and session at the right hand of the Father 
missing, and the much shorter third article. 

And the Roman Symbol was certainly not derived from the 
Oriental symbol. Notice its failure to refer to the birth before 
all the aeons and the universal creative activity of the Son. 
This transcendent birth could hardly have been reduced to a 
birth from Mary the virgin. Indeed, origin before all aeons and 
origin within Mary’s womb are contradictory. 

The development of each symbol was peculiar. The ultimate 
root of both symbols is imbedded in Eastern soil, as statements 
in Tertullian, Irenaeus, and Justin the Martyr imply. 

Many variants of fourth-century Oriental symbols were 
known in Africa in the second century. Although Tertullian 
asserts that he is citing the Rule of Faith which had reached 
Africa by way of Rome, he employs phrases peculiar to the 
East. Unless they reached Africa directly from the East, Rome 
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in the second century was familiar with Oriental as well as its 
own texts.%’ 

Irenaeus also witnesses to the age of the Oriental symbols. 
He refers to the common faith and tradition but locates the 
expanded christological statement after the third article.* 

Justin the Martyr at Rome in mid-second century seems 
acquainted with a symbol of Oriental type. The Roman symbol 
cannot be his basis.*? The principal passages cited by Lietz- 
mann are the following: 

‘“‘What sober-minded man, then, will not acknowledge that we are not 
atheists, worshipping as we do the Maker of this universe... . . Our 
teacher of these things is Jesus Christ, who also was born for this purpose, 
and was crucified under Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judea, in the times 
of Tiberius Caesar... . having learned that He is the Son of the true 
God Himself, and holding Him in the second place, and the prophetic 
Spirit in the third.’’# 

“For, in the name of God, the Father and Lord of the universe, and of 
our Savior Jesus Christ, and of the holy Spirit, they then receive the 
washing with water .... there is pronounced over him .. . . the name of 
God the Father and Lord of the universe; .... : And in the name of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name of the 
holy Spirit, who through the prophets foretold all things about Jesus, he 
who is illuminated is washed.’’# 

‘“‘For every demon, when exorcised in the name of this very Son of God 
—who is the First-born of every creature, who became man by the virgin, 
who suffered, and was crucified under Pontius Pilate, who died, who rose 
from the dead, and ascended into heaven—is overcome and subdued.’’” 

“Jesus, whom we also know to have been Christ, the Son of God, who 
was crucified, and rose again to judge all men even up to Adam himself.’ 


From all this it would seem to follow that the original Oriental 
symbol had assumed somewhat definite form before the middle 
of the second century and independently of the Western 


development. 


37 Ibid., XXI (1922), 25 ff. # Justin, Apology, XIII. 
38 Tbid., pp. 29 ff. « Tbid., LXI. 


39 Tbid., pp. 32 ff. 42 Justin, Dialogue with Trypho, LXXXV, 2. 


43 [bid., CXXXII; cf. also CXXVII, and Apology, XXI, 1; XXXI, 7; XLVI, s. 
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In his monograph upon the origin of the Apostles’ Creed in 
the Journal of Theological Studies,* Badcock argues that the 
shorter confession of the Gelasian Sacramentary is really the old 
Roman creed. This creed reads as follows: 

Do you believe in God the Father Almighty? 

Do you believe in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Lord, born and suffered? 

Do you believe also in the holy Spirit, the holy 
Church, the remission of sins, and the resur- 
rection of the flesh?4 

He would substitute this confession for the creed assigned to 
Rome by Rufinus, since he regards the latter as the confession 
of Ancyra brought to the West in A.D. 340 by Marcellus, its 
bishop, while visiting Julius, bishop of Rome. The creed of 
Ancyra was also published at the Council of Sardica and may 
have been transmitted by Niceta of Remesiana*® as well: 

That the Roman creed was enlarged under Damasus cannot be demon- 
strated, but it seems highly probable; that this was done at the Council of 
371 is at least an interesting conjecture. And thus the resemblance be- 
tween the creed of Marcellus and that of Rufinus is accounted for not by 
Marcellus adopting the creed of his host,+? but inversely by the enlarge- 
ment of the Roman creed through the indirect influence of Marcellus.“ 


8 


Lietzmann rejects this entire construction as purely imagi- 
nary. Marcellus nowhere identifies the symbol appearing in his 
apology with that of Ancyra. Rufinus definitely claims for it 
an ancient Roman ancestry. Marcellus wisely incorporated the 
old Roman symbol in his apology to establish his agreement with 
Rome. The guest of Julius of Rome adopted the creed of his host! 
The four symbols quoted by Badcock to substantiate his con- 
jecture are usable only after considerable reconstruction. The 
attempt to demonstrate that the old Roman symbol was derived 
from the Orient must be considered altogether unsuccessful.” 


“4 See n. 20. 45 Journal of Theological Studies, XXIII (1922), 383. 
A. E. Burn, The A posiles’ Creed, pp. 40, 43, 64, 95, 116. 
7 Bishop Julius of Rome. 8 Journal of Theological Studies, XXIII, 380. 


# “Ein reines Phantasiegebilde,” Z.N.7.W., XXII (1923), 257 ff. 
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In his history of dogma, Reinhold Seeberg briefly outlined a 
new hypothesis for the origin of the Apostles’ Creed. In an 
article appearing in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte he de- 
veloped it at length. Seeberg’s theory may be summarized as 
follows: 

The reconstructed New Testament formula (=U), the remote 
ancestor of the Apostles’ Creed, read: 

I have transmitted to you, what I also received, that God who created 
all things sent his Son Jesus, born of the seed of David, and anointed him 
with the holy Spirit and with power and made him God; and that Christ 
witnessed before Pontius Pilate and that he died, for our sins according 
to the scriptures, and that he was buried and that he arose on the third 
day according to the scriptures, and that he was seen by Cephas, then by 
the twelve, and that he was taken up to heaven, and that he sat down on 
the right hand of God, about to judge quick and dead, for the angels and 
principalities and powers have been subjected to him. 


This original formula assumed various forms (= U') 

These local variants were gradually displaced, A.D. 140 and 
later, by an authoritative Jerusalem creed (= U7’)5" which may 
be reconstructed thus: 

I believe in one God Father Almighty 

I believe in one Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who became incarnate for 
our salvation, was born through the holy Spirit of Mary the virgin, and 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate and was buried and arose from the 
dead on the third day and was taken up into heaven and cometh again 
in glory to judge quick and dead 

I believe in holy Spirit, the paraclete 

This authoritative Jerusalem creed developed along different 
lines in the Orient and in the West. In both the East and the 
West it passed through three forms. The Eastern forms from 
the earliest to the latest are called O', O?, O; those of the West, 
R', R?, R. O' may be obtained by comparing O? with the refer- 
ences to the Apostles’ Creed in Epistula A postolorum, Justin, 
and Irenaeus. R' may be obtained by comparing R’, the old 
Roman symbol of Marcellus, with the medieval Apostles’ Creed. 

%° “Zur Geschichte der Entstehung des apostolischen Symbols,” ibid., XL (1922), 1-41. 


st U?=reconstruction obtained by comparing R' with O' and O?. 
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The old Roman symbol, Seeberg credits to bishop Callistus of 
Rome. 

Words regarded by Seeberg as peculiar to Callistus may with 
the exception of “‘only begotten” be discovered in earlier texts 
of the Apostles’ Creed. His reconstruction of R' lacks support. 
He assumes fixed, stereotyped forms of the creed for Justin, 
Epistula Apostolorum, and Irenaeus. Moreover, Jerusalem, 
about A.D. 140, a few years after Hadrian had decisively crushed 
the last revolt of the Jews, did not possess the commanding im- 
portance assumed by Seeberg. Hence, this appealing hypothesis 
remains without demonstration.” 

V 

It was in 1919 that Karl Holl made his brilliant discovery re- 
garding the two fons in the second article of the Apostles’ Creed. 
What, now, are the findings regarding the origin of that creed 
after a decade of research? What is the story of the genesis of 
the oldest creed of Christianity ?> 

A critical study of the documents of the New Testament sug- 
gests that the earliest Christian confession of faith involved 
Jesus as Lord or Son of God or both. 

Longer confessions regarding Jesus, Christological summaries, 
soon appeared, such as:54 

Concerning his Son, who was born of David’s offspring by natural de- 
scent and installed as Son of God with power by the Spirit of holiness 
when he was raised from the dead. 


In addition to the simple confession to Jesus, there also ap- 
pear in the New Testament two-member confessions to God and 
Christ, such as;55 

there is one God, the Father, 
from whom all comes, 
and for whom we exist; 
one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
by whom all exists, 
and by whom we exist. 


 Lietamann in Z.N.T.W., XXII (1923), 259-62. 

83 Lietzmann in Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (2d ed.), Vol. I, cols. 443 ff. 
4 Rom. 1:3 ff.; cf. also I Cor. 15:3 ff., I Pet. 3:18-22, Phil. 2: 5-11. 

55] Cor. 8:6, cf. also I Tim. 6:13, II Tim. 4:1, etc. 
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But the prevailing confession in the developing liturgy of the 
church became trinitarian, that is, to God, Jesus Christ, and 
holy Spirit, or to Father, Son, and holy Spirit. 

By adding descriptive terms to the simple trinitarian formula, 
confessions such as the following emerge:5” 

I believe in God the Father and Lord of the universe, 
and in our Lord Jesus Christ who was 

crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
and in the holy Spirit, who prophesied 

through the prophets. 

This type of confession crystallized in the early second cen- 
tury in a three-article, nine-member formula current in various 
sections of the church which read: 


I believe 
in God the Father Almighty 
and in Christ Jesus, his only Son, our Lord 
and in holy Spirit, holy Church, resurrection of the flesh. 


When this three-article, nine-member formula was expanded 
by adding to the second article a christological summary, the 
Roman creed of the late second century resulted, namely, 

I believe in God, the Father, Almighty 
and __in Christ Jesus, his only Son, our Lord, 
who was born of the holy Spirit and Mary the virgin 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried, on 
the third day he arose from the dead, ascended into 
heaven, sits at the right hand of the Father, whence 
he cometh to judge the quick and the dead 
and __ in holy Spirit, holy Church, the foregiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the flesh. 

In addition to this Roman Apostles’ Creed, a primitive 
Oriental Apostles’ Creed may be reconstructed on the basis of 
the numerous vouchers of the fourth century. It read as follows: 

I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of both the 
seen and the unseen, 

% II Cor. 13:13; Matt. 28:19. 


57 Justin, Apology, LXI; cf. Irenaeus, Against Heresies, Book I, chap. 10; Book 


IV, chap. 33, § 8; Didascalia, chap. xxiv. 
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and__ in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, who was 
born of the Father before all aeons, through whom all 
things became, who on account of our salvation became 
incarnate, suffered, and arose on the third day, and 
ascended into heaven and cometh again in glory to 
judge quick and dead 

and in the holy Spirit. 


This Oriental symbol was not based upon the three-article, 
nine-member Roman formula but was an independent develop- 
ment out of the three-member primitive Christian confession. 
The presence of the longer christological formula in the Roman 
symbol later influenced the Oriental symbol. The Oriental sym- 
bol also had some influence upon the later Western develop- 
ment. 

In the Orient, the creed remained elastic. In the West the 
Roman pattern crystallized. 

The primary reason for the origin and growth of a Christian 
confession of faith was the spiritual need of the church, the 
need of magnifying the faith once for all delivered to the saints, 
the requirements of the liturgy. The secondary reason was 
polemical, opposition to heresy which demanded a more pro- 
nounced emphasis upon this or that word or the reconstruction 
of this or that clause. 











CRITICAL REVIEWS 


POPULAR ASIATIC MYTHOLOGY 

It is difficult to regard the purpose of the authors of this volume of es- 
says’ as lying in any intention to contribute to the extension of the knowl- 
edge of the mythology of Asia on the part of those who are even moder- 
ately well read in the fields considered. It is rather to set forth with ample 
illustration a popular account, adapted to enriching the cultural assets 
of intelligent westerners with a knowledge of an important part of the 
vast spiritual dowry of Asia. For this reason the special student of Asi- 
atic religions will discover little in the book that is new to him, except, 
perhaps, the pictures. It is, indeed, as an achievement in bookmaking 
that the volume is likely to attract most attention. From this standpoint 
it is a magnificent demonstration of printer’s art, embellished, as it is, 
with some five hundred and fifty illustrations, in addition to fifteen plates 
in color. The originals of most of the specimens thus represented are 
lodged in the Musée Guimet of Paris. In making this material more 
widely available the editor and his colleagues have rendered a genuine 
service to students of religion. All the contributors are connected with 
the institution just named. 

In its subtitle the book declares itself to be ‘‘a detailed description and 
explanation of the mythologies of all the great nations of Asia.” Asa 
matter of fact, the specific areas presented are Persia, Kafiristan (2 pp.), 
India (Buddhism and Brahmanism), Indo-China, Java, Central Asia, 
Modern China, and Japan (Shinto and Buddhism). That the gaps are 
wide and deep and numerous is obvious. 

One of the chief merits of the volume lies in its laudable recognition of 
the truth that it must be the work of the twentieth century to bring the 
East and the West together in the higher synthesis of a new humanism. 
One of the chief defects inheres in the fact that the authors reveal little 
or no acquaintance with the social] origins of mythology and its functional 
significance in human evolution. The treatment is largely formal, exte- 
rior, and descriptive, dealing with its material, for the most part—to cite 
the words of the editor—as ‘“‘a dancing world of ideas, of fancies, of 


shapes.”’ 
D. C. Hortom 
KANTO GAKIUN 
YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


t Asiatic Mythology. By J Hackin and Others. Translated from the French by F. M. 
Atkinson. New York: Crowell, 1932. 460 pages; 15 color plates. $10 cloth. 
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AQUILA AND ONKELOS 


In this work! Dr. Silverstone undertakes a bold and a difficult task. He 
seeks to prove that Aquila, who translated the Bible into Greek in the 
second century, is also the author of the Aramaic translation known as 
Targum Onkelos. Thus he attempts to re-establish an old traditional view 
against the opinion of most modern scholars. 

Modern scholars agree that Aquila and Onkelos refer to the same per- 
son. Although there may have been more than one Onkelos, the Onkelos 
usually referred to (in Babylonian sources) is the same as Akylas (Aquila) 
spoken of in the Palestinian Talmud and described in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud as the translator of the Bible (J. Megilla I, 9). The Babylonian Tal- 
mud quotes this statement (b. Megilla 3 a) and from this citation in the 
Babylonian Talmud the Babylonian authorities conclude that the official 
Aramaic translation to the Pentateuch was made by Aquila (Akylas- 
Onkelos). 

It is generally held that the official Aramaic translation of the Penta- 
teuch could not have been made by Aquila. It is clearly of Babylonian 
origin linguistically. It is frequently referred to by Babylonian authorities 
as “our translation.” Furthermore, the Yemenite Jews have received this 
translation with the Babylonian system of punctuation. Therefore, the 
ascription of this Targum to Aquila (Onkelos) is erroneous. The Baby- 
lonian scholars simply misunderstood the citation made by the Baby- 
lonian Talmud from the Palestinian where Aquila is referred to as the 
translator into Greek. 

Dr. Silverstone essays to overthrow this consensus of opinion. He be- 
gins with interpreting the passage in the Palestinian Talmud as referring 
to an Aramaic translation. Then he endeavors to prove the antiquity of 
the official Aramaic translation to the Pentateuch by showing it to be 
earlier than the Peshitta. In fact, not content with ascribing both the 
Greek and the Aramaic translations to Aquila, he suggests the possibility 
that the Peshitta itself was made by the same translator. In support of 
his theory the author quotes parallel passages from the Greek Aquila, the 
Targum (“Onkelos”) and the Peshitta, contrasting all three versions with 
the Septuagint. Chapters VI and VII are particularly interesting. What- 
ever may be the opinion of scholars as to whether the author has proved 
his bold case or not, the work shows a wide mastery of the subject and will 
be always useful for having gathered together all the passages relevant 
to the subject. 

SoLtomon B. FREEHOF 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

* Aquila and Onkelos. By A. E. Silverstone. Manchester, Eng.: Manchester Uni- 

versity Press, 1931. 172 pages. 12/6 net. 
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AN EARLY JEWISH THEOLOGY 


Seder Eliahu, an early rabbinic book, containing material which ante- 
dates the Talmud, is here studied by Dr. Kadushin from the point of view 
of the theological tendency of its contents.' Dr. Kadushin has had to face 
at the outset the problem of the unsystematic nature of all Talmudic 
theology. This is the same problem which confronted Schechter, Kohler, 
and Moore. He comes to a very interesting conclusion as to the type of 
coherence which exists in rabbinic theology. Although the theology is 
never systematic in the sense that it is developed deductively from a num- 
ber of axiomatic or revealed principles, nevertheless the whole theology 
has an “organic’”’ unity. 

He uses the term “‘organic”’ in the new sense in which it is used by Pro- 
fessor Patrick in What Is the Mind (Macmillan, New York, 1929), and by 
Ritter and Bailey, in The Organismal Conception: Its Place in Science and 
Its Bearing on Philosophy (University of California Press, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 1928), namely, that “Evolution is a series of stages. At each stage 
a new form of relatedness’supervenes. .. . . It is what we have called the 
formation of unitary complexes.” In other words, rabbinic theology is a 
unit, but is not developed artificially by conscious individual thinking. 
It expresses itself in every rabbinic idea. In other words, the organism 
determines the nature of all of its parts. 

In analyzing the theology of Seder Eliahu, he comes to conclusions 
which he considers valid for all of rabbinic theology, namely, that there 
are four fundamental concepts: God’s lovingkindness, His Justice, 
Torah and Israel. These four are essential, all other ideas are merely 
ancillary. Thus, for example, anthropomorphisms and angelology, while 
they were really believed in by the Talmud, nevertheless were only imagi- 
native background for these four fundamental points of reference. In this 
way, Dr. Kadushin deals with the problem of creation and other problems 
of Jewish theology. The book is thorough; it classifies virtually all the 
statements in Seder Eliahu; its only fault is a lack of an index, a fault 
which will possibly be remedied when Volumn II appears. 

S. B. FREEHOF 


CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 


* The Theology of Seder Eliahu, a Study in Organic Thinking. By Max Kadushin. 


New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1932. 211 pages. $3.50. 
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JEWISH RELIGION IN COLLEGE EDUCATION 


This book! is based upon a questionnaire investigation of the religious 
attitudes of Jewish students in American universities. The questionnaires 
were distributed among thirty-seven hundred Jewish students of both 
sexes; fifteen hundred were returned from fifty-seven different colleges 
and universities. Over one hundred students were personally interviewed. 

As a result of these investigations, the author discovers that only a 
third of the respondents have retained their belief in the personal concept 
of God. “About two-thirds no longer have this concept. There is not 
much atheism or agnosticism among the students but there is more skepti- 
cism.”’ He finds also that the attitude of about three-fifths of the students 
is one of doubt, confusion, or indifference. ‘“The influence of their environ- 
ment, their contacts, their increase in knowledge, their questioning and 
thinking for themselves, lead to doubt and confusion as to the principles 
and ideas of their religion and the events of biblica) history.” 

These discoveries are not surprising but they are, none-the-less, dis- 
quieting. The author, however, concludes rather hopefully that “the Jew- 
ish youth of the colleges is not, in the larger sense, irreligious. He is dis- 
satisfied with organized religion and finds it inadequate. It does not meet 
his present needs’’; Rabbi Nathan is convinced that with the right kind of 
leadership, which can interpret aright both science and religion, Jewish 
college youth can be inspired to direct its energies toward the strengthen- 


ing and reconstruction of Judaism. 
S. B. FREEHOF 
Cxicaco, ILLrNots 


JEWISH YOUTH IN PALESTINE 

The chief purpose of this book? is to describe the philosophy underlying 
the work of the present-day pioneer Zionistic youth in Palestine. In order 
to place this movement in its proper setting, Dr. Bardin gives a vivid 
sketch of the history of the Zionist movement, particularly of the various 
settlements of East European Jews in Palestine. 

The main settlement of Jewish young men and women upon the soil of 
Palestine took place during the decade before the war and in the period 
after the Balfour Declaration. It was during the settlement before the 

*The Attitude of The Jewish Student in the Colleges and Universities towards His 
Religion—A Social Study of Religious Changes. By Marvin Nathan. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Co., 1932. 264 pages. $2.00. 
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Balfour Declaration that the philosophy of the movement was developed, 
chiefly by Aaron David Gordon. The entire ideology of these settlers may 
be summed up in the phrase “‘the religion of labor.’’ Only those who actu- 
ally work, do not exploit the work of others, and redeem the land from 
swamp and desert to fertility, have any title to it. To labor is a privilege 
and is the only pathway toward the establishment of a co-operative com- 
monwealth. 

All the colonies in Palestine established by Jews under this philosophy 
of “the religion of labor” are co-operative colonies. The work and the 
products of the work are equitably shared. It is this co-operative labor 
movement which seems to be making most progress toward a solution of 
the Arab-Jewish problem. Its achievements can easily be understood from 
the following statement of its principles: ‘“The Jewish labor movement 
considers the Arab population as an integral element of this country. It is 
not to be thought of that Jewish settlers should displace this population, 
nor establish themselves at its expense. This would not only be impossible, 
both from the political and economic standpoint, but it would run counter 
to the moral conception lying at the root of the Zionist movement. Jewish 
immigrants who come to this country to live by their own labor regard the 
Arab working man as their compatriot and fellow worker, whose needs 
are their needs and whose future their future.” Dr. Bardin’s book is sym- 
pathetic, understanding, and constitutes the most complete description 
hitherto published of the Jewish pioneer labor movement in Palestine. 

S. B. FREEHOF 
Curcaco, ILLrnors 
AN INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE 


Professor Scott has written a companion volume to Professor Bewer’s 
Literature of the Old Testament.‘ Like the latter, The Literature of the New 
Testament will be widely used as a text and reference book in colleges and 
universities. For such use it is the best book in the field at the present 
time. The general reader, likewise, who is interested in keeping up with 
New Testament study, will find the book profitable reading and, because 
of Professor Scott’s skill in writing, pleasure as well as profit. 

The author’s method in approaching the various books of the New Tes- 
tament is threefold: first, to relate the book to the historical background; 
second, to examine the critical questions connected with each book; and 
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third, to indicate the value of the book for its own and the present time. 
An emphasis is placed upon social history, in keeping with the inclusion of 
the volume within the “Records of Civilization.”” The section on Paul’s 
work at Corinth and the description of the Roman colony at Philippi illus- 
trate the way in which Professor Scott has related the literature to the 
background of history. 

The value of the book is enhanced by the inclusion of such incidental 
chapters as ‘The Origin and Nature of the New Testament”’; ‘“The Epis- 
tles of Paul,” giving an account of the mode of composition and general 
character of Paul’s letters; ‘“The Epistles of the Captivity,” giving the set- 
ting for Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, and Philippians; and the final 
chapter, entitled ‘“The Formation of the New Testament.” 

The book is divided into thirty chapters, very conveniently for class 
use, and contains a selected Bibliography and Index. 

C. E. PURINTON 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC NEW TESTAMENT 
INTRODUCTION 

This is the 4th and revised edition’ of a work which has been widely 
used as a textbook in the Catholic colleges of Germany, and which may be 
taken as representative of the modern Catholic position in matters of 
New Testament criticism. It is well worth study for this reason, as well as 
for its intrinsic merits. Dr. Meinertz has fully acquainted himself with 
the Protestant literature and states its conclusions fairly, though he invari- 
ably decides for the view approved by his church. He regards the Synop- 
tic Gospels as different recensions of an original Aramaic work, and finds 
this theory confirmed by recent ‘‘Formgeschichte.”’ He believes that the 
Fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle John, and the Pastoral Epistles 
by Paul. The Epistle to Hebrews is also assigned to Paul, though with a 
little more hesitation. James the Lord’s brother (identified with James 
the son of Alphaeus) undoubtedly wrote the Epistle which bears his 
name. A curious illustration of the author’s point of view is his pro- 
nouncement that Luke’s Gospel must have been written before 70 A.D., 
since it mentions the fall of Jerusalem by way of prediction. The book is 
strongest in its treatment of textual criticism and of patristic evidence. On 
such matters the author is at liberty to consider the facts with an open 
mind, and his judgments are always sound and valuable. He frequently 


* Einleitung in das Neue Testament. By Max Meinertz. Paderborn: Schéningh, 
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drives home the point that Protestant criticism, however ingenious, is 
mainly the product of inference and conjecture, while Catholic scholars 
build their case on actual testimony. It might be retorted that testimony 
is of little avail when the verdict is always fixed beforehand. Yet, as we 
read Dr. Meinertz’ book, we cannot but feel that there is something in his 
contention. The church tradition, as embodied in the patristic evidence, 
has always to be reckoned with. Criticism has no right to base its findings 
on inherent probability until the available witnesses have all been duly 
examined. It is the great merit of Dr. Meinertz that he compels us to take 
account of all the definite statements on New Testament questions which 
have come down to us in the early literature. The tradition, whatever 
may be its value, is part of the evidence, and this able presentation of it 


will be welcome to all fairminded scholars. 
BE. F. Scorr 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GOSPEL ORIGINS 


The recent developments which have put new life into gospel criticism 
have also in some measure arrested it. In their concentration on the back- 
ground of the gospels not a few scholars have neglected the gospels them- 
selves. They have theorized about hypothetical sources instead of prob- 
ing more deeply into the documents we have. Dr. Grant has done a real 
service in forcing our attention on the actual work of the evangelists.’ He 
finds himself in broad agreement with Streeter and Vincent Taylor, 
though he adopts their scheme with important modifications. While he 
points out the weaknesses of form criticism, he believes that it has made 
some discoveries of genuine value. But he makes use of the modern in- 
quiries only in so far as they assist him in his own re-examination of the 
gospels. After a brief survey of the new positions, he restates the synoptic 
problem, and indicates the paths which may lead to its solution. He then 
takes up each of the gospels separately and seeks to determine its date 
and place of origin, its purpose and character, and the elements that have 
entered into its composition. With other modern critics he recognizes the 
place of Mark, Q, and L, but at the same time adopts a “multiple-source”’ 
theory which cuts across the conventional divisions. He detects certain 
groupings of sayings and incidents which were commonly used by teachers 
in the first generation, and were known alike to Mark, Q, and L. He al- 
lows full weight to early patristic testimony, and distinguishes a Petrine 


1 The Growth of the Gospels. By Frederick C. Grant. New York: Abingdon Press, 
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nucleus in Mark, although he reduces it to small proportions. Like 
Streeter, he holds that Luke employs as his framework a document other 
than Mark, and discovers that in this proto-Luke (which is perhaps more 
primitive than Q) there is no trace of apocalyptic ideas. It is difficult to 
praise too highly the skill and delicacy with which Dr. Grant has analyzed 
his sources. We may differ at times with his conclusions, as when he 
brings most of the incidents in Mark under the head of “controversy,” and 
lays a one-sided emphasis on the Jewish character of Matthew. But his 
judgments are always based on first-hand investigation, and are careful 
and well balanced even when they break most sharply with all traditional 
opinion. The book is, in a real sense, an original contribution to the study 
of the gospels. 
E. F. Scotr 
UnION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 

At an interval of hardly a year M. Goguel has followed up his great 
work on the Life of Jesus with an elaborate study of the problem of the 
Resurrection.'! In his new book, however, he has only thrown into final 
shape a series of discussions which have occupied him for some years past. 
It will be evident to every reader that the book has in no sense been im- 
provised, but is the outcome of long thought and the most searching in- 
vestigation. M. Goguel feels very strongly that the Resurrection has too 
often been considered from the purely historical side. In the present book 
he attempts three separate investigations: (1) He examines the signifi- 
cance of the Resurrection for early Christian thought and life. Here, he 
contends, we must seek for the true origin and essential meaning of the 
belief. (2) He subjects the various narratives to a close analysis, critical 
and historical. (3) He considers the experience of the primitive witnesses 
psychologically, illustrating his results from ancient and modern analo- 
gies. The main thesis of the book, which is worked out with remarkable 
skill and persuasiveness, is briefly this—that the accounts of the Resur- 
rection are not so much a historical record as the expression of a faith. The 
disciples believed, in spite of his apparent death and failure, that Jesus 
was still living in heaven. This faith was the initial cell which developed 
into the Christian religion and theology. The first Christians had no need 
for material proofs that Jesus had risen, and the belief that his tomb must 
be empty may have originated in Galilee. But as it passed from mouth to 

* La foi a la Resurrection de Jesus dans le Christianisme primitif. By Maurice Go- 
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mouth and became the theme of preaching, the belief became ever more 
concrete. Instead of proclaiming ‘“‘the tomb is empty because Jesus lives 
in heaven,” the preachers now said “‘Jesus lives in heaven, and the proof 
is that the tomb was found empty.”’ So in the period between Paul and 
Ignatius the faith in the Resurrection changed its center of gravity. At 
the outset the capital element was the certainty of the heavenly life of 
Christ, and the stories of the appearances and the empty tomb were the 
outgrowth and expression of this faith. As time went on the faith sought 
its ground and confirmation in the stories. The thesis is a highly suggestive 
one, and seems to be borne out by much in the New Testament teaching. 
One cannot but feel, for instance, that Paul’s faith in the living Christ is 
ultimately independent of mere historical evidence. But M. Goguel would 
probably himself admit that he has only half solved his problem. Behind 
the record of the appearances there lies something which evidently im- 
pressed the earliest witnesses as a fact. What was it? No psychological 
theory or analogy is quite satisfying. Here, indeed, we feel most acutely 
that much of our modern psychology is only an artful method of evading 
difficulties. But if M. Goguel has not solved his problem, he has placed 
it in a new light, and carried the discussion of it a great step forward. 
Apart from its main argument the book is valuable for its detailed criti- 
cism of the many separate elements which enter into the primitive tradi- 
tion. This, perhaps, is the most important part of M. Goguel’s work, but 


no account of it is possible in a brief notice. 
BF. SCOrr 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PAUL THE THEOLOGIAN 

Books about Paul continue to be written. A new study of his escha- 
tology won for one German student his doctorate in theology,’ while an 
exposition of his ideas about Christ and the Spirit secured for another the 
position of Privatdocent in the University of Bonn.? Thus one German uni- 
versity center in a single year adds a doctoral dissertation and an Habilita- 
tionschrift to the already voluminous literature on Paul. 

The frankness of each author in his Preface is disarming. Dr. Gunter- 
mann expresses appreciation of “approval from the dogmatic side”’ from 
one of his professors, states that he stands squarely on the dogma of in- 


* Die Eschatologie des Hl. Paulus. By Friedrich Guntermann. Miinster: Aschen- 
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spiration as enunciated by two church councils and one pope, and assures 
his public that his investigation leads to no result which is in conflict with 
the church’s position on the matter of scriptural inspiration. Dr. Fuchs 
proposes to investigate anew the teaching of Paul on Christ and the Spirit 
apparently with the purpose of undoing the damage done to the evangeli- 
cal doctrine of the Trinity by certain distinguished members of the reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche school who are inclined to make Christus and Geist 
synonymous terms. Thus the reader is prepared for the conservative out- 
look which is very apparent in these days in some German theological cir- 
cles. 

Except for the Preface, Dr. Guntermann’s churchmanship is not obtru- 
sive with the exception of his position that we shall appear in the Resur- 
rection in bodies which bear the marks of our individuality. This is based 
on Paul’s ““Have I not seen Jesus, the Lord?” (I Cor. 9:1). His study of 
the eschatology of Paul is admittedly incomplete. The dissertation is pub- 
lished practically as it was in 1924, with no reference to any recent work 
on the subject. The most glaring omission, of course, is Dr. Schweitzer’s 
recent book, Die Mystik des A postel Paulus, especially after he had noted 
at some length Dr. Schweitzer’s influence on the study of eschatology. In 
spite of this lack, the book will be very useful to students interested in this 
subject. It is furnished with an extensive bibliography of German, French, 
and even some English works (prior to 1924). 

Dr. Guntermann is aware of the various angles of approach to Paul, 
which he will avoid, not because they are without value, but because Paul 
is to be understood in large measure aus sich. This is exactly the position 
of Dr. Fuchs on his problem. Both aim to recover the real Paul unham- 
pered by too much consideration for the external and environmental fac- 
tors involved in such recovery. This procedure in the past has usually 
made Paul sponsor whatever theological views the writer held. 

Dr. Guntermann stoutly affirms the inner unity of the Pauline escha- 
tology. His position is that any hypothesis which puts Paul in contradic- 
tion to himself will be crushed by its own difficulties and absurdities. Paul 
did not recognize that he was dealing with two series of ideas—the Jewish 
and the Greek. Neither the concept of spirit, his mysticism, nor his idea 
of salvation as a present possession has done his eschatology any violence. 

Dr. Fuchs has added another intellectualistic approach to Paul. Paul’s 
teaching is once more expounded in accordance with “biblical-theological”’ 
method which the exponents of the newer methods of research have con- 
sistently overlooked. Certain authors in their emphasis upon the mystical 
have not done justice to the theological character of Paul’s preaching. 
Paul is first and foremost a theologian. Seldom are we permitted a view 
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of the human Paul in a human situation. Once he uses the Corinthian 
situation as a concrete example of what made for disunity between Paul 
and the community at Corinth. The Corinthians saw God’s action in the 
external manifestations present in the community, which became for them 
the central feature of their Christian outlook. Against this, Paul sets the 
major importance of life in the “beyond” (jenseits), where through the 
sovereign will of God our creation is completed in his kingdom, the guar- 
anty of which completion is the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Without res- 
ervation the believer is directed to God from beginning to end; even our 
faith is God’s act. The influence of Karl Barth is plainly discernible here. 

To the person who refuses to set Paul in an exclusively intellectual or 
theological circle, these expositions of the Pauline ideas raise the funda- 
mental question: ‘How could he expect the Corinthians to understand 
him?” “Not many of you were what men would call wise, not many of 
you were influential, not many were of high birth” (I Cor. 1:26). One 
might add: ‘‘Not many of you were theologians!” 


Mary E. ANDREWS 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM 
I. A CHRISTIAN A pologia FOR HEBRAISM 

Students of the history of early Christianity, no less than researchers 
in the field of late Judaism, are deeply indebted to the Davidson Professor 
of Old Testament in the University of London. The sources edited by 
Professor Box in The A pocrypha and Pseudepigrapha are among the most 
important for understanding the varieties of Judaism in the Alexandrian 
and early Roman periods; and his more recent collaboration with W. O. E. 
Oesterley in editing translations of Jewish documents, Pre-Rabbinic and 
Rabbinic, has done a great deal toward popularizing studies in this area. 
From such a master of the sources one would anticipate a judicious and 
comprehensive evaluation of Hebraism and Hellenism during this transi- 
tion era. 

This expectation is not fulfilled in the author’s recent “Study of the 
Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire at the Beginning of Our 
Era’’—to quote the subtitle of his slight résumé.t Obvious reasons for 
failure in balance and comprehensiveness are found in the author’s dis- 
tinct prejudice in favor of the standard Judaism of Palestine as opposed to 
sectarian variations, and in particular as distinguished from the Hellen- 

1 Early Christianity and Its Rivals. By G. H. Box. New York: McBride (n.d.). 
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ized Judaism of the Diaspora. The same failure is further evident in the 
author’s frank preference for primitive, Hebraistic Christianity as con- 
trasted with later gentile and catholic Christianity. 

Corresponding with these Judaistic predilections there is a marked de- 
preciation of the moral and religious values of paganism. While quoting 
Edwin Hatch to the contrary, the author personally subscribes to the tra- 
ditional Christian representation of the early imperial period as an age of 
great moral and religious degradation. Selected oriental mysteries are 
superficially described with no betrayal of insight into the types of real 
religious experience that they fostered. The high mysteries of Greece, Or- 
phism and Eleusinianism, are ignored altogether; as are also the popular 
gentile religio-philosophical systems. No intimation is given of the reli- 
gious significance of philosophical speculation. 


II. A JEWISH Apologia FOR CERTAIN PHASES OF CHRISTIANITY 


With all the scholarly research that has been invested of late in the 
immediate Jewish background of early Christianity, there is need for a 
convenient and comprehensive students’ manual that shall summarize in 
systematic, iucid, and objective fashion the social and religious life of the 
Jewish people during the Graeco-Roman period. This is attempted in a 
“spare time exercise’’ by the Rev. N. Levison, just published by the Clarks 
of Edinburgh.? 

The summarist’s equipment for his task on the Jewish side was de- 
rived in the initial instance from pious and wise Jewish women who were 
his monitors in boyhood and youth; for the author, now a proselyte to 
Christianity, was born a Jew. On the side of Hellenicism the author’s 
main indebtedness is credited to that versatile theological Nestor, Profes- 
sor A. C. Zenos of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago, 
himself a Greek by birth. In order to understand the characteristic per- 
spectives recorded in this volume, however, there must be added to items 
of Jewish heritage at home and Christian environment in theological 
school also the proselyte’s excessive zeal for the cult he has adopted as his 
own in the face of an ancestral tradition to the contrary. 

Special incitements to the formulations here recorded were the often 
repeated assertions of Jewish writers that Jesus of Nazareth was not con- 
spicuously original in his ethico-religious teachings, and that the early 
Christian religion about Jesus was conspicuously syncretistic in character. 
These contentions impelled the author to make certain studies regarding 
Christian origins for the satisfaction of his own mind, and for the con- 

*The Jewish Background of Christianity. By N. Levison. Edinburgh: T, & T. 
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firmation of the religious faith of his Christian colleagues. In briefest 
statement, his rebuttal to the arguments of non-originality and syncretism 
is the orthodox Christian affirmation of special divine revelation to man 
through the personality of Jesus Christ. ‘‘Christianity inherited that 
legacy (i.e., the most valuable elements of Judaism), and in its turn added 
something that far surpassed the Jewish one; Jesus possessed an originality 
that Judaism did not... .. He taught out of the fulness of the Divine 
Man, and had no need to borrow” (pp. viii f.). 

For the author pure, genuine religion, normative for all time, is ethical 
monotheism, the best in Jewish scripture, plus the fina] revelation of God 
to man in Jesus Christ, the best in Christian scripture. In historic expres- 
sion the author finds this essence of true religion supremely in Jesus him- 
self, and in slightly diluted form in Apostolic Christianity. But in patris- 
tic Christianity and still more in catholic Christianity, which the author 
shudderingly abhors, he finds this essence badly corrupted by degrading 
Hellenistic influences. 

In leading up to his conclusions Mr. Levison surveys the political and 
literary history of the Jewish people through the Persian and Greek 
periods; he discusses the religious life of the people both from the point of 
view of thought and practice in both public and private worship; and he 
devotes a chapter to the outstanding personalities and parties of the era. 

Perhaps the most obvious of the lacunae in this discussion is the absence 
of any adequate treatment of Diaspora Judaism. Here the author might 
have learned much from his fellow Jew, Professor Max Radin, who is a 
good Hellenist in addition. The omission is serious; for the Hellenistic 
Christianity of the apostolic period, and later, owed quite as much to 
Diaspora Judaism as it did to Palestinian religion. Paul, as well as Philo, 
was a Hellenistic Jew. 

The ‘student leaves this investigation of Jewish background agreeing 
with the author that ‘The period requires more study; it requires fresh 
minds to collect its treasure.” And above all, it requires a less partisan and 


apologetic presentation than Sunday School unions and ministers’ meet- 


ings seem to invite. 
HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MISINFORMATION MULTIPLIED 


Mr. Lamsa has written another interpretation of Jesus! because he 
holds the mistaken belief that he speaks Jesus’ language and reads the 


My Neighbor Jesus—in the Light of His Own Language, People and Times. By 
George M. Lamsa. New York: Harper, 1932. xviiit-148 pages. $1.50. 
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gospels in their original form. It is easy to see why The American Week- 
ly has devoted an illustrated page to this book, but one can hardly under- 
stand why Harper and Brothers published it. Still less evident is the rea- 
son for the selection of Mr. Henry Wysham Lanier as the writer of the 
prefatory note. For Mr. Lanier’s ignorance unhappily coincides with Mr. 
Lamsa’s in those areas where accurate information is essential to the writ- 
ing of an intelligent preface to this book. 

He confuses Aramaic with Syriac, and ancient with modern dialects, 
in a manner especially inexcusable in connection with this book whose 
main raison d’étre is the supposed identity of the author’s language with 
the language of Jesus. Again, some knowledge of textual criticism is 
necessary in evaluating a book that rests its interpretations on a sup- 
posedly primitive Aramaic New Testament. That Mr. Lanier lacks this 
knowledge is shown by his statements in regard to the New Testament of 
Mr. Lamsa and other ‘“‘modern Assyrians.” “Their gospel text,” he says, 
“dates from the second century, nearly two hundred years closer to the 
event than the Greek MSS on which our version is based, and free from 
that translation into a foreign idiom which proverbially destroys the in- 
tegrity of the written word.” In another passage he speaks of Mr. Lam- 


of information for this book. 

These rather broad remarks reveal three misconceptions that are very 
misleading: (1) He claims that Mr. Lamsa’s New Testament, the Syriac 
Peshitto, is older than the Greek New Testament. The reverse is true, 
for this Syriac version, as Professor Burkitt has proven, was made about 
the year 411, vot in the second century. We have Greek MSS more than 
acentury older than the making of the Peshitto version. (2) He claims that 
Mr. Lamsa’s New Testament is not a translation; but it is. All scholars 
are agreed that the ultimate source of this version is the Greek New 
Testament. Thus Mr. Lamsa’s version of the sayings of Jesus rests on a 
doubly distorted text: translated from Greek into Syriac, and translated 
again into English, for his rendering of the Peshitto may also be called 
translation if the word is used in a loose sense. (3) The moving picture of 
the author’s tireless study of the neglected old Aramaic MSS is false in 
every detail. In the first place, there are no old Aramaic MSS of the New 
Testament. If Mr. Lamsa studied MSS, they were MSS of the Syriac 
Peshitto; for his book shows no knowledge of any other version. This 
version is in no sense an “old” version, but very decidedly a secondary 
one; for at least two Syriac versions antedate it. In the second place, no 
old Syriac MSS of the New Testament have been neglected by any one 
but Mr. Lamsa and his kind. Old Syriac MSS of the gospels, containing 
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a text older than the Peshitto, have been diligently studied and adequate- 
ly published by competent scholars. Why did Mr. Lamsa content himself 
with the Peshitto when he could have used these much older texts? Ob- 
viously because he (with Mr. Lanier) knows nothing of the history of the 
Syriac versions. 

The results of Mr. Lamsa’s work are what might be expected from his 
premises and method. With the help of the Peshitto, but without any 
linguistic evidence to support his conjectures, he gets rid of some implica- 
tions of the sayings of Jesus to which he objects. Thus he has discovered 
that ‘tell no one” is an Aramaism which means ‘‘Go and tell everybody.” 
The basis for this interpretation our author finds not in Aramaic usage, 
but in the tendency of weak humanity to betray a secret. Again we are 
told that in Aramaic “I have eaten my body and drunk my blood” means 
[ have worked hard. If this is true today in Iraq, it is interesting; but the 
interpretation of the famous gospel sayings of this type will still rest upon 
the religious terminology and practice of the first century. 

Our author, however, makes little use of the Palestine of the first cen- 
tury, and none at all of the Hellenistic world in which the gospels were 
written. His interpretations have no other charm than that of novelty; 
and some of them (e.g., the first quoted above) lack even this appeal as 
they have been discovered and rediscovered by pious readers of the gos- 
pels who know no Aramaic. The lack of value in Mr. Lamsa’s results was 
inevitable; he is to be blamed not for the results, but for the attempt. 
The book would not have been written—nor will it be read—save for the 
over-evaluation of such specious and unimportant qualities as being born 
in Khurdistan and being able to read the Peshitto. One cannot too strong- 
ly deplore the publication of a book so devoid of learning, so pretentious 
in its claims, and so misleading to the Christian public. 

ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A SURVEY OF EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

A projected series of perhaps five volumes by Professor Hans Lietz- 
mann, of Berlin, on the history of the ancient church during the first five 
centuries is sure to arouse general interest. For upward of twenty years 
the distinguished author has been conducting researches of first-rate im- 
portance in various aspects of early Christian history, and a popular pres- 
entation of the results of his studies should find a wide welcome. The 
first volume, which has recently appeared, augurs well for the entire en- 
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terprise.’ It extends to about the year 150. The narrative begins with a 
brief account of Palestine under Roman rule, followed by a cursory de- 
scription of Palestinian Judaism. Three chapters deal, respectively, with 
John the Baptist, Jesus, and the primitive Christian community in Pales- 
tine. Then follow in succession chapters on the Judaism of the Dispersion, 
Paul, the Christian communities among the Gentiles, the Roman Empire 
and its religious life, the disappearance of Jewish Christianity, the post- 
apostolic age, the Johannine literature, Ignatius, Marcion, and Gnosti- 
cism. 

Each section displays the author’s thorough familiarity with the latest 
work of critical research in all phases of the subject, the results of which 
are presented in readable form designed for the instruction of the general 
public. It has been the aim of the writer to present the conclusions rather 
than the detailed processes of research, but scholars will find the book ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a condensed summary of critical opinion accom- 
panied by a modicum of annotation acquainting the reader with mono- 
graphs and source materials that may be consulted when further details 
are desired. Some attention is given to the political, economic, and reli- 
gious conditions of Judaism, and the significance of its propaganda in the 
Roman world. The author is also familiar with modern works on the 
gentile religious environment of early Christianity, but his main interest 
is to expound the history of the Christian religion from within on the basis 
of its own literature arranged in chronological order. Christianity’s ge- 
netic relation to the political, social, philosophical, and cultural environ- 
ment of its contemporary world is only incidentally, and rather briefly, 
considered. The lack of a more vital social orientation will be disappoint- 
ing to some readers. 

The publication of succeeding volumes in this series will be eagerly 
awaited. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE LITERATURE OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY 
This second volume of Dr. McGiffert’s most useful work? has the same 
lucidity of style and originality of interpretation as the first, but the limi- 
tations of the encyclopedic writing of history are perhaps more in evi- 
* Geschichte der alten Kirche, Part 1: Die Anfdénge. By Hans Lietzmann. Berlin and 
Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1932. vii+323 pages. M. 7. 


7A History of Christian Thought. Vol. 11: The West from Tertullian to Erasmus. 
By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New York: Scribner, 1933. xiit+420 pages. $3.00. 
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dence. Dr. McGiffert holds that Tertullian, for instance, if not a lawyer 
was at least possessed of a legalistic type of mind. It would seem, there- 
fore, natural to ask, if that be the case, why contemporary legal terms 
and practices should not be used for a better understanding of Tertullian’s 
own thought. Certainly the vocabularies which Tertullian used, and in 
particular his use of the term persona, are directly derived from the Grae- 
co-Roman milieu. 

It would seem also that Dr. McGiffert’s intimate acquaintance with 
Augustine’s thought would have led him to a rather different interpreta- 
tion of his conversion. If Augustine was a Christian before his conversion 
experience, any interpretation of his abandonment of his profession should 
utilize a social situation and point out its influence upon an individual. 

His discussion of Anselm explains what is obviously feudal by recourse 
to the penitential system. But satisfaction of honor is that upon which 
Anselm builds his a priori argument for the incarnation. The relations of 
God and man are in the feudal pattern if Anselm’s argument leads to the 
desired conclusion. 

This second volume makes a valuable presentation of the content of 
Christian literature, even if it does not yield much help for the study of the 
history of the Christian religion outside its literature. I conclude that this 
is precisely what Dr. McGiffert had in mind. From this point of view, and 
with this conception of method, the volume is to be highly appreciated. 
As one who believes in the writing of Christian dogma from the point of 
view of a religious movement, I am glad to recognize the real contribution 
which Dr. McGiffert has made. But I cannot help feeling a distinct sense 
of loss that he should have chosen to be encyclopedic and literary rather 
than socially historical. But this sense of loss is less than that arising 
from my friend’s death. What a heritage of scholarship and wisdom he 
has left us! 

SHAILER MATHEWS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE ITALIAN REFORMERS 

For anyone who desires to orient himself as to the Italian Reformation 
this is a handy volume.' The author has compiled materials scattered in 
Venice, Strassburg, Bern, and Basel manuscript collections, besides offer- 
ing a critical bibliography of printed sources. Ochino, Peter Martyr, 
Curione, Vergerio, Maggi, Negri, Gribaldi, the Sozini, Grataroli, the 

t The Italian Reformers, 1534-1564. By Frederic C. Church. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. xiv-+428 pages. $5.00. 
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Marchese d’Oria, Bonifacius Amerbach, and many others pass in review. 
Much light is thrown on the Spanish origin of the Italian movement of 
reform in a discussion of Valdes and his circle. The interaction of religious 
and political interests to account for the rise and fall of either Roman 
Catholic or Protestant fortunes in various places is one of the author’s 
chief concerns and therefore receives broad consideration. ‘The wealth of 
information presented makes the book hard to read. The task would 
have been made easier by arranging the material differently. As it stands 
some of it appears irrelevant, and the portrayal of personalities seems 
too sketchy. The adequate Index makes up for this defect somewhat, 
though the impression remains that the background often overshadows 
the picture. 

Professor Church has succeeded in giving a vivid narrative of the rela- 
tion of the Italian reformers to the reform movement north of the Alps. 
He has made us his debtors by showing the difference between these two 
groups. The disparity generally known to exist between men like the 
Sozini and Calvin he gives evidence of existing along a much more extend- 
ed front. This is one of the major contributions of this study. Its value 
would have been enhanced had the dependence of the northern reforma- 
tion, especially of Calvinism, upon Italian humanism been pointed out. 
The fact, for instance, that Andrea Alciati had been for a year Calvin’s 
professor at Bourges is mentioned, but its possibilities for this study are 
not exploited. Again, an investigation of Calvin’s liberalism (and there 
is considerable of that) leads one to Lorenzo Valla, who has been over- 
looked entirely as a precursor of the Italian reform movement. In the 
Cis- and the Transalpine movements there is an identity as to the spirit 
of libre examen, historical method, and even religious interest, though, as 
the author has shown, the one went farther because it was nearer the 
source of humanism and was permeated by the liberalizing mysticism of 
Valdes. It is perhaps true that Lelio would not have died in his bed 
had he met death in Geneva, but Calvin was more like Lelio than he him- 
self suspected. If the one stopped inquiring sooner than the other, if 
Calvin was prematurely dogmatic as to what constitutes the heart of the 
matter, he nevertheless urges ‘‘moderation’’ and not to “‘pass such severe 
censures on those who are unwilling to subscribe to expressions adopted 
by us,” i.e., as to a definition of the Trinity (Institutes, I. xii, 5). Withal, 
this book stands out as a most substantial contribution in its field. It will 
prove all but indispensable to students of this period. Its erudition is 
matched by a suggestiveness which flowed from years of reflection. 

QUIRINUS BREEN 
HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
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THE ADMIRABLE DU PLESSIS-MORNAY 

The biography of the gifted and heroic Huguenot leader, Philippe du 
Plessis-Mornay (often called de Mornay), 1549-1623, must in the nature 
of the case embody the essentials of the history of French Protestantism 
through a highly important period of its history. M. Patry in the present 
study? has devoted to the subject laborious research and good historical 
talent. He gives us a book written with careful documentation, of ade- 
quate extent, and illuminated by a not too slavish admiration for a char- 
acter of rare distinction and charm. 

Placed by his mother under Huguenot teachers, Philippe early im- 
bibed the Protestant doctrines for which he afterwards contended with 
sword and pen. His studies were thorough and extensive, and were sup- 
plemented by travels which brought him in early life into friendly contact 
with Protestant scholars and statesmen and sometimes into courteous de- 
bate with religious opponents. His thrilling escape from Paris during the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, his services to Henry of Navarre in various 
campaigns and embassies, his tasks as governor of Saumur through many 
critical days, his steadfast Protestantism during the crisis of Henry’s con- 
version to Rome, his courageous and statesmanlike leadership of the cause 
of his co-religionists in procuring the privileges accorded them in the 
Edict of Nantes, and his controlling influence in many of their synods, are 
elements in the life-story of Mornay which are here reviewed in detail. 
He retained the good will of the King, and was shocked by Henry’s as- 
sassination in 1610. He held the governorship of Saumur until 1621, when 
age might have called for his retirement even if Louis XIII’s suspicion 
had not demanded it. 

The Memoir of his life written by Mme. de Mornay, on which all biog- 
raphies of him must ultimately rest, closes with the death in battle of the 
son for whose edification it was written, in 1605. Most of the materials of 
the Memoir have been incorporated in M. Patry’s work, and particularly 
for the later period he has employed a mass of data from the voluminous 
correspondence of Mornay, and from other sources. Amid such a wealth 
of information it may seem ungrateful to complain of omissions in detail. 
But the book is a little weak on the side of de Mornay’s English connec- 
tions. Those acquainted with the biography of Sir Philip Sidney, for ex- 
ample, will not be satisfied with the scant footnote reference here accorded 
to that brilliant Englishman. Mornay and Sidney were remarkably simi- 
lar in opinions, interests, and character. They were apparently brought 
together in London in 1577 by Hubert Languet. This distinguished Hu- 
guenot scholar had shared with young Sidney, from the safety of Walsing- 

1 Philippe du Plessis-Mornay. Un huguenot homme d’Etat (1549-1623). By Raoul 
Patry. Paris: Fischbacher, 33, Rue de Seine, 1933. 665 pages. Fr. 60. 
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ham’s house in Paris, the experience of St. Bartholomew, in which de 
Mornay, and the later Mme. de Mornay, then unknown to each other, 
had both been gravely imperiled. Sidney was to marry Walsingham’s 
daughter Frances, who was only a child at the time of the massacre. 
Though Patry several times refers to the birth of Mornay’s daughter 
Elizabeth in England, 1578, he omits the mother’s statement that Sidney 
acted as godfather at her christening; nor does he hint at that continued 
relationship which is indicated by Mornay’s complaint in a letter to Sid- 
ney of July, 1583, that he has not heard from him in three months. Patry 
here seems inadvertently to consign to oblivion a notable international 
friendship. 

Animated by a threefold loyalty to “‘God, his king and his country” 
Mornay was at once warrior, statesman, and theologian. As a statesman 
he looked to the interests not only of France but of Europe, and primarily 
aimed, according to M. Patry, to bring about the weakening of the Haps- 
burg power. Within France his policy was more moderate than his Hugue- 
not supporters wished, as appears especially when under the Regency the 
provisions of the Edict of Nantes were being infringed, and he refused to 
sanction violence on the part of the victims of this injustice. 

De Mornay’s place as an author is a considerable one. On the long un- 
resolved question of the authorship of the great political treatise, Vindi- 
ciae contra tyrannos, Patry accepts the results of the literary criticism of 
G. T. van Ysselsteyn: Languet first wrote the central section, Part 3 of 
the finished work, and Mornay built about Languet’s essay what became 
Parts 1, 2, and 4. Less familiar today are Mornay’s Discourse on Life and 
Death, Meditations on the Psalms, Treatise on the Church, and On the Truth 
of the Christian Religion. Of the last named of these works, Patry has a 
low estimate. They all had a wide public once, and Sidney’s translations 
into English were matched in other European languages. The Treatise on 
the Church served as a scholarly defense of Protestantism. It was written 
in England in 1577; a second edition in 1598 was annotated to meet the 
attacks of opponents. 

With apparent justification M. Patry in his de Mornay has presented 
us with a character lacking in no virtue, unless the sense of humor be 
called a virtue. With high seriousness he studied to be both flawless in 
Christian behavior and serviceable to his age. Probably few lives have 
been so steadfastly lived, amid many distracting circumstances, according 
toa chosen pattern. While hardly a creative personality, de Mornay may 
certainly be regarded as a constructive leader and a figure of noble stature 
in the history of his country. M. Patry has done well to revive his fame. 


Joun T. McNEILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN METHODISM 


With few exceptions denominational histories have been excessively 
“denominational” and consequently defective in their lack of a proper 
historical perspective. One gets the impression that the denomination in 
question rose and developed in a historical vacuum, almost untouched by 
environmental influences. The author,’ in contrast, presents in clear, 
straightforward style the “simple annals’ of American Methodism as a 
vital part of the whole ongoing process, one phase of the rise of American 
civilization. It is a factual presentation rather than an interpretative 
study—only occasionally does the writer dwell upon the latter or enter 
into a defense of certain controversial points. Since the significance of 
religious forces in the history of America has received belated and then 
often insufficient recognition, this book is all the more welcome, for it 
places one great religious movement definitely within panoramic scenes 
of developing American life. 

The reviewer has little to criticize and these objections on minor points 
may be listed at the start. The spelling of Woorte should be Wroote (p. 
30); the beginning of Methodism is better dated 1739, after Wesley’s 
religious experience in 1738, rather than in 1737 (13); the Northampton 
church was not “utterly dead” after 1744 (15); Charles Wesley’s visit to 
Boston was in 1737, not 1727 (123); was St. Louis in Spanish territory at 
the time of Jesse Walker’s visit (193); the beginning of Garrett Biblical 
Institute is usually dated in 1855, with the granting of the charter by the 
state of Illinois, rather than in 1854 (226). 

The book begins with a rapid survey of Methodism’s background both 
in England and America. The author wisely refrains from attempting to 
settle the question of the priority of the movement’s introduction to Ameri- 
ca. He claims that not sufficient evidence is forthcoming to give preced- 
ence either to Maryland or to New York. The early period of rapid expan- 
sion, the movement still under Wesley’s guidance and in loose relations 
with the Anglican Church, is graphically portrayed with special emphasis 
upon the southern work, where the societies had 89 per cent of their mem- 
bers as late as 1783. The true significance of the ever expanding frontier 
and the part that Methodism played in this vast drama of westward mi- 
gration revealed the strategic organizational technique, the dynamic fer- 
vor, and the aggressive spirit of the pioneer phase of the denomination. 

We are then given a faithful picture of the great revivals, including the 
campmeetings, with a sincere effort on the author’s part to be fair in 


* Methodism in American History. By William Warren Sweet. New York: Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 1933. 434 pages. $3.00. 
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evaluating the contributions of the same, notwithstanding their extreme 
emotional accompaniments. We learn how and why this church became 
the ardent champion of Prohibition. Apropos to the present situation the 
author’s judgment is pertinent: “To say that this program (National 
Prohibition) was put over by a fanatical minority, taking advantage of 
war psychology, is manifestly absurd in the face of the facts.”” In the 
early period we also meet peculiar practices, strange sentiments, and ta- 
boos, such as opposition to the use of musical instruments in church serv- 
ices. Jesse Lee, for instance, resigned the chaplaincy of the. National 
House of Representatives because he felt that the work was too “secular”’ 
for a Methodist preacher (the present chaplain happens to be a Methodist 
preacher). 

The interest of the organization in higher education was of slow 
growth, although when the ill-fated Cokesbury college building was com- 
pleted it was regarded as the equal of any college building in America. 
Opposition to the theological training of the ministry was so strong that 
many years elapsed before anything was done and then, when the 
Evanston school was established, to play safe it was called a “biblical 
institute.” It was stated of one preacher that he was most popular in 
his district because he could “‘outshout”’ his confreres, and “kissed all the 
babies.” The chapters dealing with the momentous slavery issues are 
comprehensive and fair to both factions; questions which led to the bi- 
section of Methodism, offering room for partisan leanings, are handled 
judiciously and with accuracy. The sordid details of the Reconstruction 
Era are allowed to speak for themselves. The later “‘changing’’ period 
exhibits Methodism attempting to conform to the Zeitgeist reflecting an 
increasing ‘‘gilding”’ of the church, voiced in the complaint of the pioneer 
preacher, Brunson, as praising God ‘‘by proxy.” 

The book closes with a splendid summary of the militant attitude of 
official Methodism during the Great War. Some of the solemn ecclesiasti- 
cal pronouncements identifying religion with patriotism now sound queer, 
while the activities of the War Council of the church, strangely enough, 
were placed in the Department of Evangelism. Then came the challeng- 
ing world programs of the Centenary Movement, followed by the perplex- 
ing problems of the Jazz Age and the Slump, all superbly presented. 

Pictures, large type, perfect format, adequate bibliography and index 
add to the value of this history which undoubtedly will be the standard for 
years to come. 

ARTHUR W. NAGLER 


GARRET? BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 
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SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


Two recent contributions to the literature of the Society of Friends 
have been made recently by Dr. Luella M. Wright, a member of the De- 
partment of English in the University of Iowa. These are The Literary 
Life of the Early Friends, 1650-1725,' published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press in 1932, and Literature and Education in Early Quakerism, pub- 
lished in the ‘““Humanistic Studies” of the University of Iowa in 1933. 
The former is an attractively printed, cloth-bound book, with an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Rufus M. Jones, an outstanding Quaker philosopher and 
educator. The latter is issued in booklet form containing, with Index, 
sixty pages. 

Dr. Wright, coming of a long line of Quaker ancestry who were inter- 
ested in education, has the advantages of this background for her studies 
and investigation. The Friends, or Quakers as they are commonly called, 
had their rise in England about 1650 following the leadership of George 
Fox, recognized as the founder of the group. In their earlier years they 
produced a vast amount of literature in the form of journals, letters, ser- 
mons, memorials, biographies, doctrinal treatises, essays, and pamphlets. 
The most common of them perhaps were the individual Quaker journals; 
the journal of George Fox and the writings of William Penn are perhaps 
best known. A vast amount of this material has not been generally known, 
but has lain in libraries in Europe and America. Some of it has never been 
printed but the original manuscripts have been preserved. Perhaps the 
best collection of this material to be found in any one place is preserved in 
the Friends Reference Library in London. The best sources for the re- 
search student in America are to be found in the libraries of Swarthmore, 
Haverford, and Earlham colleges. Dr. Jones states in his Introduction to 
The Life of the Early Friends that between the years 1650-1725, 440 
Quaker writers produced no less than 2,678 separate publications, and it 
is to a study of this literature that Dr. Wright has given years of patient 
and precise scholarship, resulting in these two worth-while contributions. 

These books have been reviewed very favorably by leading journals in 
both England and America. America has never appreciated fully the work 
of Friends in education, literature, and as contributors to American in- 
stitutional development, and these books have appeared at an opportune 
time. Dr. Wright discusses these subjects in an easy, readable style, and 
her first work, while devoid of footnotes, carries at the end of the book 

* The Literary Life of the Early Friends, 1650-1725. By Luella M. Wright. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. xii+309 pages. $3.00. 

2 Literature and Education in Early Quakerism. By Luella M. Wright. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa, 1933. 60 pages. $0.50. 
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fifty-six pages of notes arranged by chapters and also an adequate Bib- 
liography. 

Both of these studies should appeal not only to Friends but to every- 
body, even those remotely interested in religious and church history, and 
in the history of English literature. 


Harrow LInpDLey 


Oxo STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Co._umBus, Oxn10 


THE MARCH OF FAITH! 

The most difficult history to portray adequately is that, of course, 
nearest us, and not until within the last year were there any very serious 
attempts to bring the history of religion in America, in its entirety, down 
to our own time. In 1932 there appeared Religion in Our Time (New 
York: Round Table Press) from the facile pen of Gaius Glenn Atkins, a 
most delightful survey of the last forty years, based, quite evidently, 
largely on the author’s own recollections, though fortified by extensive 
reading. Professor Garrison’s survey covers a much longer period, from 
the Civil War to the present, and is based upon a much wider range of 
sources. The two books, however, are excellent complements of one an- 
other, and the reading of one by no means renders valueless the perusal 
of the other. An example of the difference of method of the two authors 
may be illustrated by their treatment of the institutional church. Pro- 
fessor Garrison briefly defines what an institutional church is and the con- 
ditions which created it; Professor Atkins describes the work of an insti- 
tutional church which he had himself observed. 

Professor Garrison’s survey is based largely on periodical sources, 
though his well-chosen bibliography for each of the chapters indicates his 
familiarity with the best of the secondary materials. It would be prac- 
tically an impossibility for anyone at the present time to write a history 
of religion in America in the last fifty years, based upon the primary 


couragingly abundant, and yet so little has been done to make them avail- 
able. 

Very naturally, and rightly, the book deals with the larger movements 
rather than with the details of denominational history. One might note a 


* The March of Faith—The Story of Religion in America since 1365. By Winfred 
Ernest Garrison. New York: Harper, 1933. viiit332 pages. $2.50. 
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few omissions and perhaps take exception to some of the brilliant generali- 
zations, but as a whole the author has admirably traced the main currents 
in American religious thought and life during the last two generations. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PHASES OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 

“Our times”? represent the past forty years of American Christianity. 
They have been tumultuous years for the church’s cause. Crusades touch- 
ing evangelism, war, temperance, Inter-Church World projects, world 
peace in turn have caught up Christians into sweeping movements. Forces 
such as higher criticism, the social gospel, fundamentalism, anti-evolution, 
have intervened to arrest progress. The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America has attempted to unify the forces of Protestantism, and 
cultist endeavors such as Christian Science, Russellism, and New Thought 
have worked divisiveness. Powerful personalities like Moody, Brooks, Ab- 
bott, Mott, Bryan, Sunday, Fosdick, and Manning have moved across 
the stage signalizing special interests and selective religious values. Per- 
haps no period of its range in the history of Christianity has been more 
replete with bizarre, revolutionary, and creative activities than the last 
four decades. 

The author’s own religious interests span this period. He writes out of 
a feel of intimate relation to the Christian cause. This approach of the in- 
sider marks the weakness as well as the strength of the book. He writes 
understandingly and he draws upon source materials of specialists to sup- 
plement his own widely invested experience. At the same time, Dr. At- 
kins reveals his liberal preferences. He gives undue prominence to certain 
persons such as Moody and Mary Baker Eddy, and he overlooks com- 
pletely the rising interest in child life through the agencies of religious 
education. The outsider would not have exercised such gentleness in pass- 
ing judgment upon the fickle, the effervescent, and the provincial which 
has repeatedly captured the interest of churchmen. Even so, the histori- 
cally minded man cannot read Religion in Our Times without indebted- 
ness to the author for re-orienting him in the milieu which gives meaning 
and drive to the issues that concern the church today. 

STEWART G. COLE 
CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1 Religion in Our Times. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: Round Table Press, 
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HOW MORMON SCRIPTURES WERE CREATED 

This well-documented and scholarly discussion of Mormon Revelation 
was prepared as a Doctor’s thesis in the department of Philosophy at the 
University of Iowa, and now, somewhat abbreviated, it appears in book 
form.' It seems humanly impossible to write on any phase of Mormonism 
without prejudice, though perhaps the present study comes as near that 
happy result as one could hope. At least the author has approached his 
subject in a spirit of sympathy and expresses the wish that ‘“‘disillusion- 
ment were unnecessary.’ 

It must first of all be understood that this study does not profess to be 
a history of Mormonism, nor is it a discussion of Mormon theology, but 
rather it is a setting-forth of the historical process by which the Mormon 
faith was given divine sanction. This was accomplished through the Mor- 
mon claim, accepted by all Mormons, that the day of the inspired prophet 
isnot over. The study naturally begins with the story of the writing of the 
Book of Mormon, the authorship of which is ascribed to Sidney Rigdon, on 
the theory that Rigdon was in possession of Spaulding’s Manuscript 
Found, which he claims is the narrative basis for the Book of Mormon. 
The author also claims that Rigdon supplied the main elements of Mor- 
mon theology, which as a former follower of Alexander Campbell he had 
obtained from that source. This position, of course, the Mormon authori- 
ties reject. (See the author’s discussion of the Problems relating to the 
authorship of the Book of Mormon, Appendix I; also see Sidney Rigdon, 
Early Mormon, by Daryl Chase, MS thesis, University of Chicago, 1931, 
for a discussion of the other view.) 

The second part of the volume is devoted to a discussion of revelation 
under Joseph Smith, the Latter-Day Prophet. It deals with Smith’s or 
perhaps Rigdon’s, attempt at translating the Bible, Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Book of Abraham—the two books in addition to the Book of 
Mormon which the Mormons revere as sacred. The two final chapters in 
Part II recount Smith’s other ventures in writing scriptures and his final 
position on the question of revelation. The last third of the volume is 
gathered under the general head, Revelation after Joseph Smith. The most 
interesting of the movements which sprang up after the murder of the 
Prophet was that led by James J. Strang, which has been so admirably 
described by M. M. Quaife in his The Kingdom of St. James (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1930) (reviewed in the Journal of Religion, Vol. 
XI, 300-302). Other prophets after Joseph Smith who laid claim to inspi- 
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ration are given attention, as is also the place of prophecy in the Reorgan- 
ized Church. 

The author has not only made a thorough study of the Mormon Scrip- 
tures, but he has neglected no important source of information regarding 
the whole Mormon movement. No other religion, he states, is so avail- 
able for study as is Mormonism and it is to the credit of the Mormon 
Church that some of their officials seem to have given kindly assistance to 
this ‘‘gentile’’ investigator. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A FOOTNOTE TO FREUD 

According to Sigmund Freud, all God-concepts may be explained as 
projections to cosmic status of attitudes of children toward a father. 
Two Norwegian students, accepting Freud’s methods and basic assump- 
tions, attempt in a recent study to enlarge his one-type schema into a 
three-type schema.’ Eleven case-studies are presented to prove the thesis. 
The first, that of a young woman 23 years of age, is presented in detail to 
illustrate the method of psychoanalysis and to suggest the results obtain- 
able when this method is applied to the study of religious types. The ten 
remaining cases—five those of theological students—are presented briefly, 
but with sufficient detail at relevant points. 

The cases studied fall readily into three classes: those in which the 
“father-relation’’ predominated; those in which the ‘‘mother-relation” 
predominated; and those in which the Narcissistic or ‘‘ego-relation”’ pre- 
dominated. Attention is next turned to three religious leaders to dis- 
cover if they, too, can be classified by means of these three psychological 
types. Ramakrishna Parahamsa (1834-1886), an ascetic Hindu mystic, 
proves to be a good example of the mother-relation type. God, for him, 
was an apotheosized Mother to whom he went in his flight from reality, 
and in intimate union with whom he found peace, tranquillity, and pro- 
tection. Neo-Platonism is presented as a good example of this type of 
religion. It was characterized by the feeling of loneliness and the convic- 
tion of the unreality of existence; by a conception of God in which trans- 
cendence and permanence predominated; and by a flight from reality toa 
Mother-God in whom peace, tranquillity, and protection were found. 

t Uber drei Haupitypen der religidsen Erlebnisformen und ihre psychologische Grund- 
lage. By Harald Schjelderup and Kristian Schjelderup. (Translated from the Norwegian 
into German by Herr Max Leix von Griinberg.) Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1932. 108 pages. Unbound M. 6:00; bound M. 7:00. 
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For Martin Luther, the next leader studied, God was an apotheosized 
Father in whose presence he was conscious of his sin and guilt but with 
whom he sought for reconciliation. According to the Schjelderups, Lu- 
ther’s conception of God resulted from childhood experiences in which his 
father evoked the same psychological responses (p. 69). Protestantism, 
as Luther writ large, is characterized by a deep sense of sin and the fear 
of punishment; by the experience of forgiveness and ethical renewal; and 
by a conception of God in which transcendence is emphasized. 

The third religious leader studied was Bodhidharma, the founder of 
Zen-Buddhism in the sixth century 4.D. According to him, God was really 
an apotheosis of his own soul, and religion a method of self-deification. 
In the case of the young woman studied, egocentric hallucinations and 
attacks of glossolalia were interpreted as results of childhood experiences 
in which the normal self-regarding instincts were thwarted. The identifica- 
tion of God with his own soul—his self-deification—in the case of Bod- 
hidharma, is viewed by the Schjelderups as the expression of egocentric 
tendencies indulged in to compensate for the feeling of inferiority (pp. 
74 ff.). 

According to the authors, all religions may be classified according to 
this three-type schema. Those religions whose psychological foundation 
is the father-relation and in which moral renewal and divine transcend- 
ence are characteristics are considered to be superior to the others. The 
mother-type and the ego-type are both mystical religions, but they differ 
with reference to the object with which mystical union is sought. These 
are ranked definitely lower than Protestantism. 

In this 108-page study, the authors concern themselves with but one 
thesis, namely, that the Freudian method and the Freudian assumptions 
lead one to a three-type schema of classifying religions rather than to the 
one-type schema proposed by Freud. Certainly the explanations required 
by the three-type scheme are simpler than those required to explain all 
religions in terms of the one-type proposed by Freud. Inasmuch as the 
same method is used, the same type of data gathered and marshaled, the 
simpler hypothesis must be accepted. It would seem, then, that the clas- 
sificatory system presented by the Schjelderups should be preferred to 
that presented by Frev4. 

For the student of religion, however, the basic assumptions on which 
these authors work are of more interest than the specific problem presented 
here. Freudianism assumes that all religion is illusory because it is based 
upon wish-fulfilment, and that it is a form of regression to childhood 
behavior in the presence of the non-manipulable aspects of existence. But 
this is not the problem discussed in this study. It is rather the attempt to 
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classify religions in terms of the predominant God-concept and the values 
sought through relation to God. In this sense, it may be viewed as a rival 
to Dean Mathews’ theory that God-concepts take their form from “‘social 
patterns,’ and must meet the criticism from the defenders of this theory. 
As a carefully pursued study and a concise statement of results, this book 
is highly to be commended. It is to be hoped that the publishers will un- 
dertake its translation into the English for the benefit of the large circle 


of English readers. 
WILLIAM HENRY BERNHARDT 
ILIFF SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


OUR CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS SITUATION 

Paul Tillich’s Die religiése Lage der Gegenwart’ is a critique of contem- 
porary culture in the Western world. During recent decades a bourgeois 
civilization has been rising to power in which applied science and economic 
issues have become dominant controls. Consequently, atomistic and self- 
sufficient interests have determined the course of pedagogy in our schools, 
of sex relations, of art, of government; in brief, of our inclusive ‘‘capitalist 
society.’’ The church, no less than any other human institution, has es- 
caped the blighting cultural arrest. Although philosophers, poets, and 
painters like Nietzsche, Strindberg, and van Gogh attempted to correct 
abuses, they broke ‘“‘mentally and spiritually”’ in the effort. 

Society is desperately sick because it has failed to body forth the pur- 
posive aspirations of the eternal. The finite world has disregarded intui- 
tions of the infinite. Self-assertiveness of man has substituted for the 
prophetic enlistment of faith. Today is a moment of Kairos, of crisis, 
when the transcendent is judging time, invading it and pointing the better 
way of life. Certain trends in socialism, youth movements, letters and 
mysticism are indicative of the immanent divine. Einstein, Husserl, 
Freud, Otto, and Barth, in their several life-interests, are among its proph- 
ets. War and political revolution, rather than the cause, are accentuating 
the spiritual change. It is imperative, if our world culture shall survive, 
that men shake off their provincialism and subjectivism and that they 
acquire their true and eternal heritage. 

When Tillich writes of the “‘religious’’ situation, he does not concern 
himself chiefly with the church or theology. For him religion, in whatever 
sphere of life, is “direction toward the Unconditioned.” “The most impor- 
tant religious movements are developing outside of (structural) religion.” 


* The Religious Situation. By Paul Tillich. (Translated by H. Richard Niebuhr.) 
New York: Holt, 1932. xxv+182 pages. $1.50. 
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Man’s complete life-situation is subject to the invasion of spiritual reality. 
Where ‘‘a real community supported by love’’ conditions man, there is the 
eternal in time. The author uses the term “belief-ful realism” to represent 
his metaphysics of history. 

Perhaps no book has come out of Germany in our time that has ques- 
tioned as sharply the pattern and spirit of our capitalistic world view. 
Its importance is in inverse ratio to its size. The reader will find his so- 
cial attitudes challenged on every page. And for the author the chal- 
lenge emanates from the sovereign reality of the universe. There is no 
elevation of the lot of man by tugging at his own bootstraps. A funda- 
mental question which many will raise is the legitimacy of Tillich’s postu- 
lation of the unconditioned world as the supremely real one. Here he dis- 
covers ‘‘the ultimate source of meaning and the ultimate ground of being,” 
to borrow the translator’s phrase from his preface. This realm is unknow- 
able, is discovered by faith, represented symbolically by language, and is 
certified as man lives adventurously at its behest. That it is necessary 
to hypothecate the transcendentally unconditioned and its possible cama- 
raderie with man in order to provide a rational way out of our cultural 
morass, the reviewer remains unconvinced. Tillich would doubtless reply 
that the degree of stubbornness with which men resist this spiritual do- 
minion is a mark of their continued slavery to our Zeitgeist. 

STEWART G. COLE 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BARTHIAN THEOLOGICAL ETHICS 


This book? is one of the most important theological publications of re- 
cent years. It is a new, earnest attempt to construct a system of Prot- 
estant theological ethics. It succeeds in bringing purely theological consid- 
erations into relation with concrete problems of reality. In other words, 
it combines a theological analysis of the ethical problem with a discussion 
of the actual situations of life. As a whole it is a monument to the tre- 
mendous industry and the penetrating and versatile analytical power of 
its author. But its significance is increased by the fact that Brunner is 
identified with the so-called dialectical theology commonly known as 
Barthianism. One of the widespread criticisms against this theological 
group has been directed to its alleged lack of attention to the problem of 
ethics. Now this accusation is no longer possible. Brunner has disarmed 
all those who try to avoid the challenge of this new theology with the 

* Das Gebot und die Ordnungen. By Emil Brunner. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932. xii+ 
696 pages. Bound, M. 22.50; unbound, M. 20. 
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claim that it does not concern itself with the question, ‘‘What, then, shall 
we do?” 

To be sure, Brunner does not speak for all the members of the Barthian 
School. Whether Barth himself will follow his friend in this amazing ven- 
ture into the concreteness of ethical problems cannot be said and may well 
be doubted. It would be wrong, in any case, to link the work of Brunner 
to a definite theological school. Its general temper and outlook are much 
too broad to permit its identification with theological party principles. 
To be sure, the stamp of the particular emphasis of the Theology of Cri- 
sis can be found throughout the whole discussion, but if the book has a 
general character, it is not derived from Barthianism, but from the theol- 
ogy of the reformers. 

The content of the book may very simply be described as a review of 
ethical theory and practice from the standpoint of the newly understood 
classical Protestant doctrine of the justification by faith. Those acquaint- 
ed with Brunner’s theological work know that his chief concern has always 
been an application of this Protestant doctrine to the thought and life 
forms of today. His theological labor may be said to represent a discus- 
sion of the whole field of modern religious life from the viewpoint of the 
significance of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, as it has been understood 
by the reformers. This approach endows Brunner with the positiveness 
which characterizes all his discussion. He clings to a central point of view 
with unshakeable firmness. In consequence he writes as one who shows 
no signs of fear or skepticism. Readers of this book who are acquainted 
with the tenor of Luther’s writings will often be under the impression that 
Luther’s faith is here presented in its struggle with the problems of the 
twentieth century. 

The book consists of three parts. Brunner discusses first of all the vari- 
ous attempts to solve the ethical problem. He comes to the conclusion 
that they are all beset by the fundamental contradiction between being 
and law. This contradiction between naturalism and idealism, which de- 
termines his discussion in all its aspects, can, in his opinion, be solved only 
by an acceptance of the message of the divine revelation in Jesus Christ 
in which God is seen as savior and creator. Thus all life must be reviewed 
under the aspect of the dialectic of creation and sinfulness. 

The second part develops the ethical consequences of this insight in 
detailed analyses of the problems of law—commandment, love, and social 
orders. 

The final part illustrates the findings in a thorough review of the total 
social order under the perspective of Christian ethics. In fact, Brunner 
offers a complete system of social ethics. His presentation is characterized 
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by an extraordinarily openminded approach to the social problems of 
today. He frankly faces the facts of the modern complex situations in the 
orders of marriage, state, labor, and industry. A detailed analysis of his re- 
sults is here impossible. They certainly will cause much profitable debate. 

Only a few of the outstanding contributions of his ethical theology 
can here be mentioned. First, he shows clearly that Christian ethics de- 
pend not upon a principle from which the ethical laws can be derived, but 
upon a decision of faith which in ever new forms must be injected into 
actual situations. Second, the Christian idea of love is distinguishable by 
its unqualified concentration upon the neighbor, not because he is ‘“‘thus 
and so’ entitled to be loved, but simply because he is the God-given neigh- 
bor. Third, the distinction between individual and social ethics is false 
and impossible, because the foundation of ethics is the fact that man can- 
not live alone and that he always exists in communion with his neighbor. 
Fourth, the social ethics of Christianity will require both a conformity to 
the given orders and a revolutionary reaction against them. The Chris- 
tian life stands between creation and redemption. Fifth, Christian ethics 
presupposes the Church in thought and reality. All Christian theological 
and ethical thinking will therefore miss the point as long as it does not 
spring from the realization of membership in the ‘communion of be- 
lievers.”” 

Critics of Brunner’s work will direct their attention chiefly to his con- 
cept of Schipfungsordnungen, which is ideally derived from the social 
thought of the reformers. It seems doubtful that it can be as positively 
applied to the realm of social problems as Brunner seems to do. He him- 
self must be aware of the fact that he could describe the state of marriage 
and the economic order, for example, as Schipfungsordnungen only with 
the help of a rationalism which has nothing whatever in common with the 
heart of his own thinking. In conclusion, it should be mentioned that 
Brunner develops his remarkable discussion in constant interchange with 
contemporary thought. One hundred and thirty pages of annotations, 
criticisms, and footnotes accompany his exposition. 

WILHELM Pauck 
CuIcaGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


REASONS VERSUS CAUSES FOR FAITH 
Canon Quick offers in this little book! a fresh analysis of the contem- 
porary theological situation, and seeks to meet it with a new apologetic. 


* The Ground of Faith and the Chaos of Thought. By O. C. Quick. New York: Harper, 
1932. 152 pages. $1.50. 
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The book rests upon an initial distinction between causes and reasons as 
bases for theological argument: a cause is ‘‘a psychologically operative 
fact’’; a reason is ‘‘a judgment which is accepted as having logical valid- 
ity.”’ Since the two belong to two different orders, the root of much mod- 
ern confusion is traced to a failure to draw the distinction. Pragmatism 
errs in trying to reduce reasons to causes. 

The author goes on to distinguish two types of argument for belief: the 
rational argument makes validity consist in harmony with other facts; the 
empirical argument finds a belief so odd that only its truth can account for 
its existence. The latter throws defiance to the disbeliever who adduces 
causes to account for faith. Modern thought shows two trends: the one 
the attempt to make belief in God an essential part of belief in the reality 
of the physical world and of values; the other the irrationalist ‘“‘empirical” 
approach of R. Otto and Barth, who stress the uniqueness and oddity of 
the religious experience as its justification. The former deals in universals, 
the latter in the particular. 

Finally the author essays an apologetic combining the two approaches 
through Christology. Here in Christ the God, rationally discoverable in 
the physical universe as its creator and sustainer, is found revealed in a 
unique, inexplicable event: the Incarnation. Its uniqueness would be its 
empirical strength; but it is reinforced by the universal principle of sacrifi- 
cial love discoverable not only in Christ but as the explanatory principle 
of the cosmos. 

There are difficulties in the proposal to separate “‘causes”’ from “‘rea- 
sons.”’ This distinction—made, by the way, several years ago in James 
Harvey Robinson’s Mind in the Making under the caption “real reasons 
and good reasons’’—dare not be pressed very far, or it separates logic from 
psychology, the norms of thinking from the mechanisms of thinking. 
When such a separation is made, the door is open to unchecked “‘rational- 
ization,” a philosophical foible which John Dewey has exposed in a way 
not fully grasped by Canon Quick. Furthermore, the separation would 
tend to aggravate the very difficulty which the author seeks to remove, 
for it would leave psychological analysis free from logical criticism. This 
is well illustrated in his own apologetic, where the inexplicability of Jesus 
is too quickly assumed and used to form the basis of the argument. Per- 
haps this is because he treats the Gospel narrative against a purely Jewish 
background, in which case it is of course inexplicable. 

EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ERNEST NAVILLE: RELIGIOUS PRAGMATIST 


In this monograph! on the place of hypothesis in the philosophy of the 
Swiss philosopher, Professor Varano seeks to show that Naville, while not 
a positivist in metaphysics was a pragmatist in logic. The keystone of 
Naville’s philosophy was his conception of hypothesis, which was, he held, 
basic to all science as to all philosophy. Even observation was conditioned 
by it: “Observations directed by hypotheses are to observations pure and 
simple as a hundred to one.” What is the directive principle of hypothe- 
sis? It is the search for unity, and belief in the basic unity, harmony and 
simplicity of nature. But this search encounters difficulty in the obvious 
fact of the diversity of nature. How can the human mind satisfy its quest 
for unity except “in the absolute first Cause which is one in itself and 
which maintains itself, under the form of harmony, in the real diversity of 
the effects produced.” 

This is the core of Naville’s philosophy of religion. Other systems of 
philosophy are found wanting; yet none is without value. Skepticism 
shows how reason may come to doubt its own efficacy. Traditionalism 
leads us to ask if the past may not contain the best hypotheses. Positiv- 
ism stresses the importance of experience as the only basis for serious 
theories and warns us against rationalistic vagaries. Dualism corrects the 
synthetic fallacy of reducing differences to unity. Critical philosophy 
renounces the hope of a solution and offers duty as a foundation. Mysti- 
cism by its very energy forces science to admit the reality of something 
that transcends it. Eclecticism, by its own impotence, leads us to seek a 
unitary principle. 

Of the positive philosophies, materialism, whether as mechanism or as 
evolutionism (frasformismo) fails to achieve unity, while idealism cannot 
pass from unity to multiplicity. Spiritualism is left in the form stated 
above. Naville regards even his philosophic faith as a hypothesis to be 
tested by its satisfactory explanation of reality, but also by its response 
to emotional needs (alle esigense, non meno legittime ed imperiose, del 
sentimento.) This test, in Signor Varano’s opinion, makes Naville a prag- 
matist, for “the ¢ruth of spiritualism consists entirely in verification.” 
This is a broad view of the pragmatic method which makes it test truth 


by its intellectual adequacy as well as by its practical and emotional sat- 


'L'ipotesi nella filosofia di Ernesto Naville. By Francesco Saverio Varano. Copies 
may be secured from author: Collegio Militare, Rome, Italy. Gubbio: Oderisi, 1931. 
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isfaction; for it would seem to include rationalism. Yet the spirit of ex- 
perimentalism is certainly present. The clarity with which this thread 
of Naville’s philosophy is traced places us in debt to the author. 

EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION AND ENTHUSIASM FOR LIVING 

This book is in the midcurrent of present-day liberalism.’ It is not the 
religion of yesterday nor is it the religion of tomorrow. It is the religion 
most prevalent among the best-informed leaders in the liberal churches 
today. This presentation of religion is ripe fruit ready to be eaten at once. 
It will be, and with relish. 

If so gracious a personality as Mr. Lyman can be said to be fighting 
anything in this book, it is naturalism. Yet one is a little at a loss to know 
just what he means by naturalism. For example, he says that they who 
want to interpret Whitehead naturalistically fail to see his panpsychism. 
But is not panpsychism one theory of what nature is? I fail to see how 
panpsychism bars out naturalism unless Mr. Lyman has an idea of natu- 
ralism which I do not understand. 

Still again with great erudition and fine understanding he sets forth 
the teachings about nature as found in the writings of many outstanding 
philosophers and scientists of the day. These all present views of nature. 
I do not recall one that could be called a supernaturalist. Almost all the 
evidence Mr. Lyman presents, aside from the teachings of tradition, is 
drawn from these interpreters of nature. Yet he abjures naturalism. I 
cannot avoid a sense of inconsistency in his attitude toward naturalism. 
According to him, theism and naturalism exclude each other, yet our 
knowledge of nature seems to be his chief source of information about God. 

We must hasten to add that Mr. Lyman is not content to rest with 
these findings about nature to support his idea of God. The idea of God 
he wishes to uphold cannot be supported by such evidence alone. It re- 
quires also “intuition and faith.’’ But here again it seems to the reviewer 
there is an inconsistency. He declares intuition is not necessarily true and 
cannot be trusted unless it meets the tests of reason. Reason he defines as 
the gathering and weighing of evidence, and inferences drawn therefrom. 
Is it possible to gather and weigh evidence and make inferences about 
what transcends nature? Apparently not, according to him, for he de- 


«The Meaning and Truth of Religion. By Eugene William Lyman. New York: 
Scribner, 1933. 468 pages. $3.00. 
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clares intuition is required to reach such heights. How, then, can reason 
confirm intuition? 

Mr. Lyman is just as scientific and naturalistic as he can be, only limit- 
ing or, perhaps he would say, supplementing his naturalism and science 
where it is necessary in order to hold fast to certain beliefs. These beliefs 
are indispensable, he implies throughout the book, if religion is to fulfil its 
function. That function is to enhance the sense of the value of living. 
One must believe in a Cosmic Creative Will and immortality if one is to 
have that enthusiasm and heightening of vital energy which it is the 
function of religion to provide. 

Scarcely will one find a more cautious, many-sided, and erudite defense 
of beliefs held because they are felt to be necessary to provide the energy 
and enthusiasm required to meet the difficulties of life which our age has 
thrust upon us. 

There is a religion—or was—which held beliefs with unquestioning cer- 
tainty because they were given by revelation. There is also a religion 
which holds beliefs because they give energy and enthusiasm for living, 
selecting, of course, only those beliefs of this sort that can be defended in- 
tellectually by means of an elaborate apologetic. There is still a third kind 
of religion which holds beliefs because of the evidence that supports them, 
regardless of whether they give enthusiasm or not. These three might be 
called coercive belief, heart-warming belief, and tested belief. Probably 
we shall always have these three kinds of belief in religion; but which is to 
win the increasing number of intelligent people only the future can tell. 
For the present it is the second of these three which most widely prevails 


among educated religious people. 


H. N. WIEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER 


This volume’ discusses the question, ‘What part has religion in the mak- 
ing of character?” In view of the growing interest in character education 
this is a timely inquiry. The author presents us with a preliminary analy- 
sis reminding us that “the conclusive answer to our problem must wait 
upon the application of research, particularly experimentation, to the 
specific problems involved.” The good life is defined as “‘an affair of per- 
sons” and as “‘a becoming, characterized by growing insights into the moral 
issues of living, by broadening comprehension of the moral significance of 


* Religion and the Good Life. By William Clayton Bower. New York: Abingdon, 
1933. 231 pages. $2.00. 
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human experience, and by increasing effectiveness in putting moral values 
to work in the socializing and humanizing of one’s relations and responsi- 
bilities.” Religion functions in the achievement of the good life “by help- 
ing the growing person to make a personal adjustment to his environing 
world. In this adjustment he finds recognition of his essential worth as a 
person, a sense of security in a friendly universe, and a feeling of intimacy 
that comes from laying bare his inmost self in communion with God and 
the identification of his desires with the ends which be believes God to 
cherish.” “The abiding core of religion” and “that for which religion is 
responsible” is ‘the reference of every activity and concern of practical 
life to the total meaning and worth of life in terms of its relation to that 
behavior of the universe which we call God.” 

The author holds that “the modern mind has arrived at a functional 
view of religion,’ and he himself adopts ‘‘a voluntaristic view of religious 
behavior.” Intellectual beliefs are merely ‘concomitant manifestations 
of religion.” The content and pattern of religious ideas are derived from 
non-religious and practical activities and “‘religion is not, therefore, to be 
held responsible for the content or the pattern of its ideas and behaviors.” 
This position consistently adhered to relieves religion of all responsibility 
for the truth or the validity of its claims and beliefs. The status of values 
in reality is somewhat obscure. We are told that ‘our real world is for 
each of us our world of values,” but it is not clear whether our world of 
values is the real world. The voluntaristic emphasis seems to lead to an 
anthropocentrism which makes man’s felt needs and their satisfaction the 
criteria of what is valuable and what is real. Whereas, what religion has 
to determine is, not what values satisfy man, but the relation of values to 
reality and the adjustment of man to that reality. So far as the reviewer 
is able to discover, values are not regarded as resident in the universe ex- 
cept as they are projected and achieved by man. Religion consists of this 
process of projection and realization of value. If this is all that religion is, 
then religion is not all that it thinks it is. Its central conviction has been 
an illusion. 

Professor Bower has given us a careful and comprehensive preliminary 
analysis of the way religion operates in the formation of character accord- 
ing to the functional viewpoint. He has explored the educational impli- 
cations of this point of view with vigor and penetrating insight. Therein 
he has made us all his debtors. But this view has philosophical implica- 
tions, also, which require critical examination. These must not be con- 
fidently taken for granted in an age which is pressing religion for an an- 
swer to the question, ‘“‘Are your claims true?”’ To those who are content 
with a functional view of religion, this book will provide a nourishing diet. 
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To those others, however, who in their epistemological depravity insist 
that whether religion is true is as important an inquiry as whether and 
how religion works, this book will provoke many questions for which it 
does not provide answers. 
R. W. FRANK 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION: 

There is a distinct gap between theory and practice in modern religious 
education. Many books have appeared in recent years discussing the 
newer trends in objectives, curriculum, teaching methods, and methods of 
teacher training, but as yet the practice of these newer principles and 
techniques is only realized in scattered situations and in partial ways. A 
good deal of thought and co-operative work has been given to improve the 
conditions which exist generally through the churches of America, but the 
leavening process in practice is apparently a very slow one. 

Under the direction of Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, Miss Elsa Lotz, a grad- 
uate student of large experience, undertook to gather examples of the best 
teaching of religion that could be found in church schools of any kind 
(Sunday, Weekday, Vacation, or Camp types) in any place in America 
where she could get word of promising demonstration. After a list of 
places had been gathered, forty cities were visited and nearly a year was 
given to observation of classes and interviewing of teachers. The results 
are most disappointing. Only two complete records of fairly progressive 
teaching are presented and a few excerpted illustrations of relatively bet- 
ter methods are set in contrast to evidently undesirable ones. 

Even if disappointing, this kind of survey and study is very much need- 
ed. It should do two things, (1) make more tangible the meaning of mod- 
ern methods, and (2) cause the exponents of newer methods to spend more 
time in developing demonstration and experimental centers. The writers 
have set forth a number of criteria for judging the cases observed, and 
have systematically analyzed the reports of typical situations met in the 
study. These criteria are listed under four captions: (1) Respect for per- 
sonality, (2) Development through experience, (3) Facing new situations, 
(4) Provision for evaluation, and they seem to have been applied in a 
fairly objective way. 

The summary of appraisals shows that nursery and kindergarten 
groups most nearly meet the standards, while senior and young people’s 

*Case Studies of Present Day Religious Teaching. By Hugh Hartshorne and Elsa 
Lotz. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. 295 pages. $2.00. 
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groups were most lacking in anything of creative or interesting character. 
The provision for evaluation was the weakest place in teaching, though 
the authors point out that here religion should make its strongest contri- 
bution. Likewise opportunities for learning respect for personality were 
rare, and the present experiences of children were ignored while isolated 
second-hand experiences were discussed in a desultory fashion. 

In the two full records of creative teaching and in the other brief ex- 
cerpts the contrast to stereotyped procedures makes plain possibilities 
that should capture the imagination of any intelligent reader. Children 
were guided into larger and more meaningful experiences by facing situa- 
tions themselves and using their own initiative and the abundant racial 
resources to solve their problems. While teachers frankly “‘set the stage” 
in various instances, yet there is a minimum of teacher-imposed patterns 
and a maximum of children’s “‘learning by doing.”’ A sense of social values 
is quickened in guided social living and teachers assist children to identify 
these values and to use them to meet new situations. 

The writers have perhaps left themselves open to adverse criticism by 
failing to point out how the criteria used may be rightfully considered as 
criteria of religious teaching. They seem to ignore the traditional con- 
cepts of religion and to arbitrarily introduce their own bases of appraisal. 
Worship as an outcome of critical evaluation does not appear to be closely 
related to worship as ordinarily practiced. One may feel many values in 
the approved types of teaching and yet sense a distinct weakness at the 
points where conventional phrases and forms of religion are introduced. 
The authors have not defined any clear philosophy of religion in under- 
taking to appraise methods of teaching religion. A reader may see the 
values of creative teaching without recognizing why it is called creative 


religious teaching. 
E. J. CHAVE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MANAGING THE MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL LIFE 


Dr. Worcester, whose notable twenty-five years’ ministry for the resto- 
ration of mental and spiritual health, in Immanuel Church, Boston, quali- 
fies him to speak, addresses this book! to the multitudes of people in our 
day who find life to be almost too much for them. Our author tells us: 

During the past two years I have gone up and down this country, working 
two days a week in New York and Brooklyn, visiting most of our larger Eastern 
and Middle Western cities, where I have sat all day in consultation with innu- 

* Making Life Better. By Elwood Worcester. New York: Scribner, 1933. x+244 
pages. $2.00. 
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merable men and women concerning the most important and intimate affairs 
of life. Never in my experience of a quarter of a century have I encountered so 
much unhappiness, so many fears and apprehensions and grave depressions. 

While Dr. Worcester is thoroughly at home in the field of psychology, it 
is primarily as a religious man that he writes in this volume; and the re- 
sources for personality rehabilitation that he would tap are those to be 
found in religion. Christianity, he points out, began its mission as a re- 
ligion of health and of joy, and many of the words of Jesus, addressed to 
sufferers, “have a distant therapeutic value and meaning in tranquillizing 
the soul, banishing fear, and inspiring faith and courage.’’ Our author 
draws deeply on his rich experience in discussing the availability and use- 
fulness of religious faith and practice as a means of securing a happy and 
efficient adjustment to one’s world, and in overcoming debilitating fears 
and worries. 

What will astonish most readers who are not already familiar with Dr. 
Worcester’s views will be his convictions on demoniac possession and 
spiritism. It is doubtful if any other living man who is as well informed as 
he with regard to psychological mechanisms makes as large a place in his 
thinking for such phenomena. He regards many of the New Testament 
stories of demon possession as literally true, and believes that personality 
disorder today is frequently due to possession by discarnate spirits. He 
is much interested, therefore, in developing a therapy which will not so 
much exorcise these invading spirits as persuade them to withdraw. And 
psychical research, Dr. Worcester apparently is convinced, furnishes sci- 
entific proof of the continuance of personal life beyond death. To most 
readers these sections of the book—and they comprise a very large part 
of it—will appear fantastic. Certainly the phenomena attributed to demo- 
niac possession may be explained in simpler ways. And, while the phe- 
nomena of spiritism are somewhat more baffling, it is not yet necessary for 
scientific investigators to capitulate to the spiritualist theory. 

There is so much that is wholesome and helpful in these pages, and Dr. 
Worcester’s ministry to distressed and disturbed persons has been so vital 
and helpful, that the wide reading of this book will undoubtedly do a great 


deal of good. 
CHARLES T. HOLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL MORALS 
Two recent books written by Professor Reinhold Niebuhr seek to inter- 
pret the significance of Christianity for the present social situation. These 
two volumes are essentially identical in their treatment and conclusions. 
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The smaller book is a series of addresses delivered at the New York School 
of Social Work in 1930." The subject is presented in the form of a histori- 
cal sketch with appended interpretations expressive of the lecturer’s dis- 
tinctive interests and opinions. Since interpretation was more important 
than historical exposition for the author’s purpose, space did not allow 
him to assemble a comprehensive body of historical data, and his choice 
of this material was consequently determined by the thesis to be demon- 
strated. The reader will do well to keep this selective purpose of the 
writer in mind, and concentrate attention upon its constructive inter- 
pretation of modern problems, if he wishes to appraise the chief signifi- 
cance of the book. 

History, or so much of it as our author thinks to be significant, is found 
to demonstrate the incompetence of religion to meet modern social needs. 
The greatest need is believed to be the acquisition of power by the prole- 
tariat to resist the economic power of capitalism. Religion may preach 
ideals of human brotherhood, secular agencies may mediate charity, and 
intellectuals may analyze causes of social evil or undertake to teach cor- 
rect social thinking, but all of this activity is adjudged to be helpless asa 
means of establishing social justice for the lower classes. 

In a second book the ethical aspects of the situation are developed more 
elaborately and there is a more hearty advocacy of the necessity of resort 
to violence in the interests of social justice.2, Impressed by the evident 
fact that the morality of a group is always lower than that of the individ- 
ual, the author sees no hope of establishing a good society simply by edu- 
cative and administrative processes receiving inspiration from moral 
idealism. The only practical corrective is to be found through the seizure 
of power by the out-group against the in-group. But it should be observed 
immediately that Professor Niebuhr is too keenly sensitive to moral val- 
ues not to realize that no group, whether of the proletarian or of the 
capitalistic class, will become virtuous merely through a seizure of power 
to safeguard its own interests, even though it euphoniously applies to its 
self-interests the term “‘social justice.”” The big stick in new hands be- 
comes a new instrument of social injustice, and the crucial moral problem 
remains still unsolved. Nor is any solution possible when power is made 
the last word in moral procedure. The author suspects that he will be 
called a cynic, but he is not happy with the thought. He is too sincere and 
earnest to be so maligned. He has looked upon certain evils in the social 

* The Contribution of Religion to Social Work. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. x-++103 pages. $2.00. 

2 Moral Man and Immoral Society: A Study in Ethics and Politics. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr. New York: Scribner, 1932. xxv-+ 284 pages. $2.00. 
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order so intently that desperation has gripped his soul. He is not so much 
a cynic as he is a discouraged optimist who refuses to give up hope for the 
moral future of humanity, even though the situation seems to furnish no 
grounds for hope. 

This is the uncomfortable sensation that remains with one on closing 
this book. It ought to be read widely and meditated upon with serious- 
ness. There is in it a wealth of suggestion for disciplining our spirits in 
these stirring times. But as the spell of pessimism which these pages in- 
duce wears off, one may question whether the author’s hopelessness is not 
needlessly self-imposed. In his impatience with their adequacy, he has 
thrown away the only tools by which human society can ultimately be 
redeemed. In the case of any group holding privilege by means of power, 
the need for moral education and religious idealism will always be in- 
sistent, and hence we shall never be able to dispense with these “‘roman- 
ticists’’ who are so impatiently read out of the picture. And what seems 
to be a serious oversight on the part of the author when he renders his 
negative verdict upon the value of religion is his failure to perceive that 
the church is not simply or primarily an aggregation of individuals but is 
itself a social fact and represents a unit of society quite as capable of being 
implemented for social well-being as has any other group that learns to 
cherish a special interest. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EVALUATING THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


It was indeed a perplexing task that was undertaken by the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry some three years ago. The report of the ap- 
praisal commission has already attracted wide interest,’ and now the re- 
port of the fact-finders is being given to the public.? These reports, care- 
fully prepared by experts, embody a wealth of material and offer construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement in the definition of the missionary task, 
its evangelistic, educational, and social work, and its administration both 
at the home base and on the mission field. The information here assem- 
bled should prove immensely valuable for the future of the missionary 
cause. Certainly no person who wishes to be well informed on the subject 
will neglect to make himself thoroughly familiar with these volumes. And 


' Re-thinking Missions: A Laymen’s Inquiry after One Hundred Years. By the Com- 


mittee of Appraisal. W. E. Hocking, chairman. New York: Harper, 1932. xv+349 
pages. 


? Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: Fact-Finders’ Reports: India-Burma. ‘“Sup- 
plementary Series,” IV, Part II. New York: Harper, 1933. xxiii++762 pages. $1.50. 
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it is sincerely to be hoped that their usefulness will not be impaired by 
inevitable differences of opinion as to the significance or validity of the 
findings. 

Appraisals of the missionary activities of Christianity have often been 
made, ever since the days when the early church in Jerusalem cast its 
critical eye upon the labors of the first gentile missionaries, Paul and 
Barnabas. Paul himself also had occasion more than once to review the 
outcome of his own work. His letters to the Galatians, the Thessalonians, 
and the Corinthians present a “re-thinking” of situations arising out of his 
earlier labors. And in his letter to the Romans he ventured to pass judg- 
ment upon the results accomplished by others on the mission field, 
Throughout the long history of Christianity’s gradual expansion into new 
areas there have been numerous occasions when both the workers on the 
frontiers and the older groups at the “‘home base”’ have felt impelled to 
re-evaluate the results of earlier work and to visualize new needs. 

A measure of dissatisfaction with what has previously been accom- 
plished always emerges more or less conspicuously in any reappraisal of 
Christian missions. The Jerusalem church criticized Paul, and he in turn 
criticized both his own converts and the converts assembled by his fellow- 
missionaries at Rome. This situation has often recurred, more or less 
acutely, and undoubtedly will be repeated in future, so long as the Chris- 
tian religion continues to be an expanding spiritual force, in the experience 
of mankind. There is important underlying truth in the paradoxical state- 
ment that missionary work if unattended by notable failures could not 
possibly be a success. Is it not of the very genius of Christianity to ad- 
vocate ideals that cannot be quickly and completely realized? And does 
not Christianity by its very nature make impossible full satisfaction with 
past accomplishments? When one goal has been attained new vistas of 
opportunity at once loom upon the more distant horizon and demand re- 
newed and more vigorous effort. 

Impatience at present with the delay in accomplishing the missionary 
task is not unnatural, but is no new thing in the history of missionary 
effort. Roughly speaking, Protestant Christianity has been at work in 
the Far East for practically a hundred years. Its failure to capture a 
larger number of converts and to exert a wider influence in the native life 
of Japan, China, and India might on first sight cause discouragement. In 
this age of “high pressure” activities of various sorts it is not unnatural 
that we should feel disappointment, if not some irritation, at the tardy 
spread of Christianity in the Orient. But it might help to adjust our per- 
spective if we were to recall earlier ages of missionary progress. A hun- 
dred years after Paul and his contemporaries began the process of evangel- 
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izing the Roman Empire the new religion was still two centuries short of 
attaining recognition in ancient society before it could set out upon the 
task of capturing the allegiance of the Roman world as a whole. 

Again, the standards by which the success of missionary work is to be 
measured are subject to wide variations. Diversity of opinion and inter- 
est among individuals and groups engaged in the enterprise make it a 
hazardous venture for one to decide upon a norm for estimating values. 
Judgments are always relative to the point of view and aims of the ap- 
praiser—a fact that every candid appraiser recognizes. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE NEGRO CHURCH 

“The Negro church is one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, channels 
through which the masses of the Negro race receive adult education.” A 
challenging statement of this character may well serve as a stimulus to 
interest in The Negro’s Church,' the most recent publication of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. Delving into a feld of study which has 
almost gone untouched by scientific investigators, Benjamin E. Mays, 
the director of the project, and Joseph W. Nicholson, his assistant, have 
endeavored through two years of intensive research to bring before re- 
ligionists and social scientists the facts about the Negro’s greatest social 
institution. 

Both urban and rural churches are included among the 794 institutions 
which constituted the sampling of Negro religious life. At least one month 
was spent by one of the investigators in each of the sixteen centers which 
were surveyed. Personal interviews, questionnaires, examination of 
church records, utilization of local studies previously made, and observa- 
tions growing out of many years of personal experience in the field of 
Negro religion constituted the principal methods and materials of the 
study. An analysis of too sermons, most of which had been recorded 
verbatim, appears as one of the most interesting types of data in the re- 
port. 

Among the findings which impressed the reviewer as of particular value 
may be mentioned the following: (a) Nearly one-half of the Negro con- 
gregations in northern cities occupy store-front rooms, basements, pri- 
vate homes, and the like, whereas in the South more than three-fourths of 
the congregations have their own church buildings. (6) More Negroes be- 

* The Negro’s Church. By Benjamin E. Mays and Joseph W. Nicholson. New York: 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1933. xiii+321 pages. $2.00. 
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long to Baptist churches in twelve of the cities studied than all other de- 
nominations put together. (c) Many urban and rural districts have such 
an excess of churches that congregations are inevitably small, church 
budgets cannot be met, and poorly trained ministers predominate. (d) In 
almost no instances do comity commissions exist for the planning of ex- 
pansion and location of Negro religious work. (e) The Negro church for 
the most part does not aid its members directly in solving the urgent prob- 
lems of daily life, as is evidenced by the facts that although the study was 
made during “depression years’’ only six per cent of the sermons made 
any direct reference to economic conditions and most of those were inci- 
dental statements, and that the activities of the churches follow conven- 
tional lines, with only infrequent inclusion of any type of social service 
provision or of interest in social or political questions. (f) Negroes find 
very little opportunity for co-operative endeavor with white people even 
in the field of religion, although they heartily welcome such relations when 
the attitudes of white people make them possible. 

The struggle of the Negro for cultural, religious, and economic status 
is a subject which should be considered more consciously by religious 
people. This volume not only gives an accurate interpretation of one 
phase of that problem, but, by implication, contains numerous ideas for 
change and improvement which demand attention. The commendable 
function of the book is not lessened if, by way of critical review, one no- 
tices a few minor deficiencies in the study such as, for example, the un- 
balanced method of sampling which gives disproportionate attention to 
the highly organized and modernized “white-denomination” churches and 
almost no attention to the second largest number of Negro churches, the 
Holiness sects; the inevitable slighting of important facts when only one 
month’s time is reserved for the study of all of the churches in a commu- 
nity; and the failure of the study to give adequate attention to the actual 
function of religion in the lives of the people, which would have carried the 
book beyond the scope of the usual survey into the more profound field 
of the social psychology of religion and of group membership. But no- 
one could have expected the first volume in this field to include such an 
ambitious investigation. Here is a book which should be included on 
every shelf of modern religious studies. Someone will respond to the 
challenge for a second volume which I have suggested. 


ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OLD TESTAMENT AND JUDAISM 
KoRTLEITNER, FRANCISCUS XAvV. Religio Jahvae cohaereatne cum simplicitate 
vitue nomadum. (‘‘Commentationes biblicae,” Part VII.) Innsbruck: Rauch, 

1933. 64 pages. M. 2.00. 

This seventh part of the ‘‘Commentationes biblicae” treats the origins of Hebrew 
religion, especially in its relations to nomadism. In a stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing discussion the author presents evidence gathered from prophetic and historical 
sources to show that Yahweh never was a desert god and that Hebrew traditions of its 
early history point definitely to a semi-nomadic state, which included agriculture and 
even some urban life. This study is emphatically a reaction to the various nomadic in- 
terpretations of Hebrew life and religion. While we may often quarrel with the manner 
in which the evidences have been employed, especially the Pentateuch material, never- 
theless the work is scholarly and presents a new approach to this old but ever interesting 
problem.—W. C. GRAHAM. 


Meecuam, Henry G. The Oldest Version of the Bible: Aristeas on Its Traditional 

Origin. London: Holborn Publishing House, 1932. xxvi+371 pages. 5 

Dr. Meecham’s study of the Epistle of Aristeas owes its virtues and its vices to the 
thoroughness with which he sums up all that has been written on the subject. The value 
of his work in this respect is greatly increased by his use of fugitive articles in various 
periodicals. But his work is weakened by his tendency to quote ad infinitum the opin- 
ions of other scholars. For example, the discussion of the date of the epistle would be 
more valuable if more space were given to the author’s position and his vindication of it 
and less to the host of witnesses who have other theories. The study is more than a com- 
mentary since the author gives his own clear yet rather literal translation of the epistle. 
The commentary is arranged in three parts, as the author discusses in turn questions 
that are historical, literary, or didactic. The significant and the difficult passages are 
discussed with a painstaking thoroughness that makes this one of the most valuable 
books on Aristeas. The very adequate indexes, the summary and appendixes, together 
with the liberal use of cross-references, bind the various parts closely together.—E. C. 
CoLweLt. 


NatrNE, A., Grover, T. R., QuILLER-Coucu, Sir A. The Cambridge Shorter 
Bible. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan, 
1928. v+8o1 pages. $1.50. 

This book, which was first issued in 1928, has been reissued at a lower price. The 
editors describe their work as ‘‘not a mere volume of selections,” but rather ‘‘a Bible 
reduced in compass.” The reduction is achieved by the elimination of all parallel nar- 
ratives (in the O.T.) and of material which would be obscure to the general reader. The 
editors are to be complimented on saving some space for selections from the Apocrypha. 
The text used was that of the King James Version in the major part of the work and of 
the Revised Version in Job, Psalms, and occasional passages of both Testaments.— 
E. C. CoLWELt. 
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REMBOLD, A. Der Davidpsalter des rémischen Breviers. Paderborn: Schéningh, 

1933. 206 pages. Paper, M. 3.00; bound, M. 5.00. 

On the basis of the text and in harmony with the suggestions of other Catholic 
scholars, the author has produced an improved Latin and German translation of the 
Psalms. Textual changes and corrections are indicated only in the Latin text by itali- 
cized type, thus sparing the reader the cumbersome and lengthy footnotes that are so 
often found in studies of this kind. While many of the improvements incorporated have 
long been accepted, some of his readings are a distinct improvement, and his German 
translation is fresh and vivid. The Psalms, however, constitute a major problem in Old 
Testament study and an approach primarily theological will never permit us to get the 
real picture of culture and life that lies imbedded here.-—W. C. GRAHAM. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


ABORN, THOMAS LINTILL. The Lectures of St. Matthew. Milwaukee: Morehouse; 

London: A. R. Mowbray & Co., 1932. xiii+608 pages. $2.50. 

The author of this book believes that the meaning of the First Gospel will be per- 
ceived when its contents are regarded as lectures given in several consistent courses. 
The Gospel according to Matthew is presented as such, with appropriate comment and 
discussion. To this reviewer the point is not established, nor does it seem to him that 
the author’s judgments are sound in detail. Too much is assumed, e.g., of mechanical 
translation of sources. By the same token the content of the Matthean Gospel is by this 
view regarded as early and primitive; apostolic origin is a necessary implication. The 
view thus developed leaves no room for the development which most current study finds 
in the evolution of a gospel which is generally regarded as by no means early in date.— 
D. W. RIDDLE. 


BootH, HENRY KENDALL. The World of Jesus. New York: Scribner, 1933. xii+ 

242 pages. $2.00. 

This volume is an exceedingly attractive addition to the literature descriptive of the 
background of the Bible. In this book the author deals with the world of Jesus in the 
vivid, popular style of his previous writings, The Background of the Bible and The Bridge 
between the Testaments. Mr. Booth has compiled and made available to the average 
reader a wide variety of material describing the geography, history, ethnology, politics, 
social life and customs, literature, and religion of Palestine in Jesus’ day. Little em- 
phasis seems to be placed upon economic conditions of Palestine in the first century, 
further reference to which might have been appropriate to a book appearing in the year 
1933 A.D. The book is a mine of information, however, regarding the times and the 
land in which Jesus lived. The chapters on Nazareth and the Lake of Galilee, to sug- 
gest only two, portray in vivid fashion the atmosphere of Jesus’ career. The author 
states that these studies have brought to him “‘the ever-deepening appreciation of a new 
and living Christ, standing serene and masterful above a crowded and clamorous era.” 
A similar reward awaits the reader. 

The college teacher of the New Testament or the life of Jesus will seize upon this 
book eagerly as a collateral reading for students. The church school-teacher will find 
that a reading of it will enrich his biblical teaching. The minister will find it helpful for 
illustrative purposes.—C. E. PuRINTON. 
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DENNY, WALTER BELL. The Career and Significance of Jesus. New York: 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1933. xv+466 pages. $1.60. 

Professor Denny’s book is divided into two sections, the first dealing with the life 
of Jesus in routine, but rather complete fashion, the second dealing with the meaning of 
that life. The unique interest of the book is to be found in Part II, entitled ‘‘The Sig- 
nificance of Jesus,”’ to which about one-third of the volume is devoted. In this section 
the writer takes up in turn such questions as the resurrection experience, the divinity of 
Jesus, the character of Jesus, the greatness of Jesus, Jesus and modern civilization, etc. 
His method is to begin in each case with the New Testament narrative, where applica- 
ble, and to proceed to the modern significance of the question. The significance of the 
resurrection, for example, is approached through a study of the experiences of Paul and 
Peter followed by a consideration of the gospel stories, leading up to the question of the 
meaning of the resurrection to modern Christians. The modern Christian can join with 
Peter and Paul in the conviction basic to the resurrection narratives, the belief in the 
spiritual presence of Jesus. It is an inward experience, as in the case of Paul. Such a 
belief becomes a living force when one devotes one’s self to the promotion of the king- 
dom enterprise which Jesus had at stake. In discussing the divinity of Jesus the author 
begins with Jesus’ experience of Sonship, turns next to New Testament theories about 
Jesus, and finally comes to a discussion of the permanent value of these theories. It is 
pointed out that the fact of Jesus’ Sonship to God is more important than any theory 
about that fact. 

While the author shares the critical viewpoint, being a former student of B. W. 
Bacon at Yale, the book is entirely free from dogmatism. The purpose of the writer is 
to lead the reader to face the problems of New Testament criticism for himself and to 
find his way to a reasonable conclusion. 

The form of the book suggests that it is primarily intended for class use, particularly 
in colleges, although the book would also be useful in connection with young people’s or 
adult classes in church schools. Each chapter is prefaced by an “‘Outline for Bible 
Study” and concluded with ‘Questions for Discussion” and references ‘For Further 
Study.” Appendixes furnish a selected Bibliography, a discussion of the ‘‘Teaching 
Source,” and an explanation of the title, ‘Son of Man.’”’ Twelve maps supplement the 
text.—C. E. PurInTON. 


DirkKsEN, ALoys H. The New Testament Concept of Metanoia. Washington: 

Catholic University of America, 1932. xi+256 pages. 

This is a doctoral dissertation. It is a valuable study. Beginning with a thorough 
canvass of the terminology of repentance in the apostolic Fathers and other ante-nicene 
Writers, attention is given to the meaning of the terms from the third century to the 
Reformation. A concise and objective statement of the clash of opinion between the 
Protestant, Humanist, and Catholic teachers is made, and modern Catholic literature 
is briefly reviewed. Only after this is the background of the New Testament studied, 
and this part is full and valuable, attention being given to rabbinical as well as to Old 
Testament literature, to Hellenistic as well as to classical usage. After nearly two hun- 
dred pages of prolegomena comes the study of New Testament usage. Here the pro- 
cedure is less scientific; instead of beginning with Paul and observing the development 
of the meaning of repentance, the study is dogmatic—as, of course, it would have to be 
—taking John, Jesus, and the apostles in order. The study is amazingly well-docu- 
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mented. Even though the conclusion of the work was in view from the start, such a 
range of literature is surveyed that the study has considerable value.—D. W. Ripp~e. 


Dopp, C. H. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. (‘The Moffat New Testament 
Commentary.) New York: Harper, 1932. xxxv+246 pages. $3.50. 
Professor Dodd has prepared an excellent, a valuable, commentary on Romans for 

the Moffatt translation. Within the limits of the non-technical presentations which are 
required by the series, he has made a fresh and a thoroughly critical study of his source. 
Indeed, his treatment exhibits a critical competence which is much more thoroughgoing 
than the limited references to literature would suggest. He is independent, e.g., he 
rejects the theory that Romans, chapter 16, is a flyleaf addressed to Ephesus, offering 
his own reasons for his judgment; he thinks that the evidence of two recensions of the 
letter indicates that Paul wrote the longer, which was afterward abridged; he has his 
own judgments of date and chronology. 

With admirable frankness Professor Dodd states that his purpose will be to under- 
stand Romans with reference to its primary situation and as a product of Paul’s experi- 
ence. However, the value of the letter for our time is shown. The logic of the comment 
sincerely attempts to follow Paul’s own thought, and where Paul’s reasoning is specious, 
Dodd does not hesitate to point this out. On the whole, it may be said that in spite of 
the limitations set by the series of which this volume is a part, the present study of Ro- 
mans is a contribution to literature. Indeed, Professor Dodd’s independence not infre- 
quently leads him to rise above at least one of the limitations alluded to: at least a 
dozen times he does not accept the translation upon which he is commenting and sub- 


stitutes his own rendering.—D. W. RImppLe. 


KITTEL, GERHARD (ed.). Theologisches Wérterbuch sum Neuen Testament. Lie- 
ferungen 7, 8; Doppellieferung 9/10. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1932, 1933. 
385-640 pages. M. 2.90 per section, sold on subscription only. 

Four additional sections of the new lexicon of the New Testament which revives and 
re-writes the old Cremer adequately maintain the high standard set by earlier publica- 
tions. The achievement of these four may be judged by the discussion of ‘‘Apostle’’ and 
cognate words; much fresh material is brought to light; information on Jewish equiva- 
lents is especially noteworthy. The eighth section contains briefer studies of a larger 
number of words. The double section g/ 10 is replete with excellent studies of important 
words. For example, the discussion of the “baptism” terminology by Oepke is an ex- 
ample of what modern lexicography ought to be; not merely lexical but bringing into 
view the results of new historical studies, such as Reitzenstein’s. Similarly, K. L. 
Schmidt’s work on the ‘Kingdom of God” is of compelling importance. It is pleasing to 
note that so essential an instrument of scientilic lexicography is steadily going through 
the press; the next double section will complete the alphabet through gamma and will 
constitute Volume I of the Wérterbuch.—D. W. RiwDLe. 


LavERGNE, C. Evangile selon Saint Luc. (‘Etudes bibliques.”) Paris: Librai- 

rie Lecoffre, J. Gabalda et fils, 1932. 279 pages. Fr. 20. 

The chief value of this small handbook is in its excellent vernacular translation, in 
which the quality of the Greek of the Third Gospel, especially in the poetical passages, is 
well brought out. The Introduction briefly sets forth the Roman Catholic viewpoint in 
an interesting, non-technical statement.—D. W. RIDDLE. 
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LOEWENICH, W. von. Das Johannes-Verstdndnis im cweiten Jahrhundert; Bei- 
hefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 13. Giessen: Tépel- 
mann, 1932. 168 pages. M. 9.00. 

The first two chapters of this thorough—almost statistical—survey re-work the 
passages in the apostolic Fathers and the apologists which may indicate a use of the 
Fourth Gospel. These chapters contain little that is new, but in the field of Gnostic use 
of the gospel the book makes a real contribution. That the battle of the church with 
Gnosticism centered upon the correct interpretation of the Gospel of John is a large 
part of the author’s thesis. With detailed examination of Gnostic interpretation, he 
shows that the Gnostics were more congenial with John than were the apologists and the 
“orthodox.’’ The author analyzes Irenaeus’ interpretation of John and comes to the 
conclusion that it was this work of Irenaeus with its searching critique of the Gnostic in 
terpretation that convinced the church that the Fourth Gospel belonged to it rather 
than to the Gnostics.—E. C. COLWELL. 


Mackay, H. F. B., Studies in the Ministry of Our Lord. First Series. Milwau- 
kee: Morehouse, 1932. 270 pages. $2.00. 

The contents of this volume were first presented in lecture form at All Saints’, Mar- 
garet Street, London, and the suggestion that they be put into book form was made to 
the author by Bishop Gore in 1931. A second series may be expected inasmuch as the 
present volume carries the reader from the childhood of Jesus to the transfiguration. 
The successive chapters may perhaps best be described as meditations upon successive 
episodes in the life of Christ.—C. E. PurINTON. 


Rospertson, A. T. Word Pictures in the New Testament, Vol. VI: The General 
Epistles; The Revelation of John. New York: Harper, 1933. xiiit+-488 pages. 


SH 


3-50. 

This, the sixth volume, completes Robertson’s so-called Word Pictures of the Nex 
Testament. It is not clear why they should be called ‘‘pictures.”’ The work is actually 
a commentary, the meaning of Greek words (which are transliterated) being given and 
the words parsed. Then comes comment, which is the particular point of view of Robert- 
son; as would be expected, the viewpoint is conservative and traditional. Each New 
Testament book is considered in an Introduction, also conservative and traditional. 
Unless being told the form of a Greek work is instruction, it is difficult to see what is 
learned from these word studies that is useful—D. W. RmppLe. 


SmitH, Davip. The Disciple’s Commentary on the New Testament, Vol. IV: 
Acts-2 Corinthians; Vol. V: Galatians—Revelation. New York: Harper, 1932. 
570, 709 pages. $3.50, each volume. 

These volumes represent a conservative, homiletical, and devotional approach to the 
New Testament. While upon occasion the introductions and comments exhibit some of 
the appearances of scholarship,in the main the judgments maintained are in utter dis- 
regard of scientific findings. Indeed, the air of scholarship assumed in the volumes is 
used to float as assured findings the fanciful views of the author or his pragmatic har- 
monizations of tradition. Naturally, all the New Testament sources are attributed to 
their traditional apostolic authors: Paul wrote the Pastorals, James was James the 
brother of Jesus, Peter wrote both the Petrine letters. The author avers as a certain 
datum that Luke wrote Hebrews. It follows that there is no consistent chronology or 
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development in the sources: I and II Peter must have been written before 64, and 
Jude before this, etc. It is thus impossible to work out a view of the rise of the New 
Testament literature as products of the religious life of the early Christians. As a result 
the documents appear as flat and uninteresting sources. The comments are brief and 
non-technical, with little reference to Greek. It is not apparent how pastors and laymen 
are to derive any considerable information from this commentary. It may be observed 
that as specimens of bookmaking the work is superb.—D. W. RIDDLE. 


WosseE, JosepH. Der Charis-Gedanke bet Paulus. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1932. 
xx+102 pages. M. 5.50. 

This is a study of the meaning of the word charis (“grace’’) in the Pauline writings. 

It devotes so little space to the meaning of the word in “heathenism”’ and Judaism that 

its foundation in comparative study is regrettably inadequate; more space than is de- 

voted to background is given to the study of the meaning of the word elsewhere in the 

New Testament. Since the theological position of the author requires him to treat 

Hebrews and the Pastorals as Pauline, the undertaking actually amounts to finding that 

the word in this wide range of sources means what tradition requires it to mean; there 

is no conception of difference of meaning, much less of development of meaning, in this 
wide range. As is characteristic of such studies by Catholic scholars, the Bibliography 
exhibits acquaintance with all important literature in German, French, and English.— 

D. W. RIDDLE. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 

BALDENSPERGER, G. Le tombeau vide. Strasburg: Privately printed by the au- 
thor at the University of Strasburg, 1933. 35 pages. 

A critical survey of the early Christian traditions regarding the resurrection of Jesus 
as attested by the legend of the empty tomb.—S. J. Case. 

BLocK, MARGUERITE BEcK. The New Church in the New World: A Study of 
Swedenborgianism in America. New York: Holt, 1932. xi+464 pages. $3.75. 
America has proved a fertile field for the cultivation of sectarian religion. One of the 

least-understood experiments, and yet a sect exercising considerable influence upon 

American culture, is Swedenborgianism. The student is indebted to Marguerite Beck 

Block for a comprehensive story of the movement. Replete with primary source mate- 

rials and Bibliography, the text traces the life and literary pursuits of Emmanuel 

Swedenborg, the bent his ideals took in loyal disciples, successive conflicts within the 

cult and consequent church policy, and the testimony which the new church has chosen 

in the wake of shifting social and scientific issues during the past century and a half. 

Apart from the informative value of the book, its pages offer rich materials for the 

psychologist of religion concerning such subjects as sainthood, transcendentalism, and 

t'.e accommodation of traditional structuralism in doctrine, ecclesia, and ritual to 

changing world-view and social problem. Although the author has sought to establish 

a strictly disinterested viewpoint and tell the “plain tale,” she has made the document 

a fascinating one and her work has called forth the approbation of the scholars of the 


new church.—S. G. CoLe. 


Botte, D. BERNARD. Les origines de la Noél et de l’Epiphanie. Louvain: Ab- 
baye du Mont César, 1932. 108 pages. Fr. 18. 
This monograph is the first number in a new series entitled ‘‘Textes et études litur- 
giques”’ that gives promise of great value to students of Christian liturgy. The present 
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study on the origin of Christmas and Epiphany is an admirable piece of careful research. 
After a thorough examination of the pertinent data from both the Eastern and the 
Western church, the author concludes that the now generally accepted dates, December 
25 and January 6, were not fixed before the fourth century. He believes that the older 
Palestinian tradition which made May 20 the date of Jesus’ birth was changed to De- 
cember 25 under the influence of paganism in order to appropriate for Christianity 
values already connected with a pagan feast on that date in honor of Sol invictus.— 
S. J. CASE. 


BUCKLEY, GEORGE T. Atheism in the English Renaissance. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932. 163 pages. $2.50. 

This book will be very useful to students of England’s religious history, 1525-1600 
A.D., as well as of Tudor philosophy (such as it was) and literature. Recondite references 
to “‘atheism,”’ Paduan, Pyrrhonic, Lucretian, Machiavellian, and proletarian, from rela- 
tively obscure English works of the age are made accessible, and subjected to criticism 
and wise appraisal. The book may be thought of as an excellent augmentation in the 
English field of the growing wealth of studies in French and Italian atheism, agnosti- 
cism, and deism of the same period (Busson, Brémond, Charbonnel, Brie, Hauser, Zan- 
ta, etc.). A good deal has already been written on free thought in the Elizabethan 
drama; Dr. Buckley has supplemented these works, and has gone back of them to earlier 
decades and obscure writers: ‘‘I have had to play the part of a pioneer, at least so far 
as English thought is concerned.” 

Pioneers are trail-blazers and makers of clearings from which their successors may 
get a start for wider explorations. Dr. Buckley thus encourages us to offer the following 
comments on his excellent work, the chief value of which is its presentation of source 
material. His subject is a large one, worthy of many years of additional research and 
reflection. Chapter iv (‘Religious Sects and Atheism’) is but a suggestive sketch of 
possibilities, very helpful but not exhaustive. The author obviously has not gone 
through enough of the theological and sermonic literature to have included all that the 
divines, churchmen, reformed, or Unitarian, have to say on the subject of atheism in 
court and countryside. As for the witness of secular writings, the Calendar of State 
Papers could throw much additional light upon such an important specimen of “Ital- 
ianate” atheism as Edward de Vere. In the area of philosophic influence, the activity of 
Bruno and of Francesco Puccio has been neglected, so that we are not yet prepared to 
accept the conclusions of page 79 as to the relation of science and atheism. As to the 
political area: Why are not Aubrey’s report of the scaffold words of Raleigh (Lives, 
II, 188-89) as to the latter’s deism and the anti-Christian implications of other Machi- 
avellian Discorsi (e.g., I, 11; II, 2) given a hearing? 

To the already rich Bibliography, a second printing of the book should add the writ- 
ings of Walther Dilthey, of H. Brémond, of H. Hauser. The statement about “Origin”’ 
(p. 1) and the spelling of the name should be corrected, likewise ‘‘Protus” (p. 7). A 
summary of material and the writer’s conclusions would clinch the latter in the reader's 
mind.—C. LyTTLe. 


KLosTeRMANN, Ericu. Nachlese. Zur Uberlieferung der Matthdiuserklirung des 

Origenes. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1932. iiit++11 pages. M. 1.20. 

Additional data on the traditional attestation to Origen’s exposition of Matthew, 
supplementing the materials published in the same author’s monograph on this theme 
published as Volume XLVII, No. 2, of ‘Texte und Untersuchungen” in 1931.—S. J. 
Case. 
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MACFARLAND, CHARLES S. Christian Unity in Practice and Prophecy. New 

York: Macmillan, 1933. xvii+3096 pages. $2.75. 

Experience, study, and reflection combine to make Dr. MacFarland’s book rich and 
informing in respect to the history and prospects of Christian unity, especially in Amer- 
ica. Features of the work are: the light shed upon the history of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the evaluation of the various world-conferences that 
have dealt with aspects of unity, and the preference, in seeking unity, for a procedure by 
response to need rather than by preconceived comprehensive plan. There are seven ap- 
pendixes containing the essential pronouncements on unity of noteworthy conferences 
and authoritative bodies since 1925.—J. T. MCNEILL. 


OERTEL, Puttre F. W. Three Days of Gellert’s Life. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Cart A. DANIEL. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1932. 44 
pages. $1.25. 

This short story, originally written in Germany, depicts the simplicity and devotion 

Gellert of Leipzig, Christian pietist and hymn-writer, who died in 


of Professor C. F. 
1769.—S. J. CASE. 


Raver, Max. Form und Uberlieferung der Lukas-Homilien des Origenes. Leip- 

zig: Hinrichs, 1932. viit+63 pages. M. 5.40. 

Important data on the text of Origen’s Homily on Luke. The pamphlet is an indis- 
pensable supplement to his critical edition of this work of Origen published as Volume 
IX of Origen’s works in “Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte” in 1930 and noticed in this Journal, XI (1931), 153.—S. J. CASE. 


ROSENMOLLER, BERNHARDUS (ed.). Philosophia S. Bonaventurae textibus ex eius 
operibus selectis illustrata. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1933. 64 pages. M. 1.10. 
The seventeen passages here selected from St. Bonaventure are on a wide variety of 

matters of interest in scholastic thought, but the editor is especially concerned to illus- 

trate the Augustinianism of the seraphic doctor. The first ten selections are on aspects of 
metaphysics; the remainder deal with anthropological questions. There are a few notes, 
chiefly identifying passages referred to in Bonaventure’s text.—J. T. MCNEILL. 


Rust, Greorce. A Letler of Resolution concerning Origen and the Chief of His 
Opinions. Reproduced from the edition of 1661. With a Bibliographical 
Note by Maryjorre Hore Nicorson. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1933. 136 pages. $2.25. 

Students of early Christian dogma will feel genuinely grateful to the publishers for 
reproducing this little treatise and thus making generally accessible an important seven- 
teenth-century essay on the alleged heresy of Origen. The discussion covers five points, 
namely, (1) ancient opinion as to the worth, spirit, and temper of Origen; (2) what was 
thought of his teaching; (3) what his teachings actually were; (4) the arguments pre- 
sented in their defense; (5) the arguments used by Origen’s adversaries, and the argu- 
ments that his disciples might have used in answering the criticisms raised against their 


master.—S. J. CASE. 
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TewksBurY, DoNALD G. The Founding of American Colleges and Universities 
before the Civil War: With Particular Reference to the Religious Influences 
Bearing upon the College Movement. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. x-+254 pages. $2.50. 

This study of an important phase of American educational development rightfully 
begins with a chapter on the relation of the frontier to the establishment of the denomi- 
national college, since the small church college has been essentially, in its beginning at 
least, a frontier institution. The second chapter deals with the founding of denomina- 
tional colleges previous to the Civil War, while the third and last chapter treats of the 
founding of state universities during the same period. The twenty-four tables and 
maps are particularly informing and useful. 

A chapter on the defunct institutions which were established during the period be- 
fore the Civil War might have been made a legitimate part of this study and would have 
furnished a type of information quite as useful as that pertaining to the permanent col- 
leges.—W. W. SWEET. 


VARANO, FRANCESCO SAVERIO. // problema della storia in Xénopol. Rome: Pri- 
vately printed by the author: Collegio Militare, 1931. 55 pages. 

A critical estimate of the view of history held by the Roumanian scholar, Xénopol, 
who died in the year 1920. Attention is given chiefly to his methodology as exhibited in 
his Princi pes fondamentaux de (histoire (Paris, 1899), the French translation of a Rou- 
manian work published four years earlier. We are told that Xénopol may be said to 
have entertained a ‘‘theory of history,” as a process of events which constitute its mate- 
rials; he can hardly have been said to have had a real “philosophy of history” that ex- 
plains or accounts for events.—S. J. CASE. 


DE VRIES, JOSEPIIUS. De cognitione veritatis textus selecti S. Thomae Aquinatis. 

Miinster-Aschendorff, 1933. 60 pages. M. 1.10. 

By this convenient selection of passages on ‘The Knowledge of Truth” from various 
works of Aquinas, Dr. de Vries aims to furnish the student with the means of estimating 
justly the position of the great teacher on this subject. The attempt of many inter- 
preters to state the matter from the classical passage in the De veritute alone has resulted 
only in disagreement. By assembling the pertinent passages from all the works of 
Aquinas, the editor hopes to help toward a coherent solution, the nature of which he 
promises, in his Prefatio, to set forth elsewhere.—J. T. MCNEILL. 


Wigpur, EArt Morse. (trans.). The Two Treatises of Servetus on the Trinity. 
(“Harvard Theological Studies,’ No. XVI.) Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. xxxviii+264 pages. $2.50. 

The tangled teaching on the Trinity of the famous Spanish medical and theological 
genius who perished in battle against Calvin is here set forth in English. Relying ab- 
solutely upon the Bible, which he promises to make “‘as plain as day,” not always re- 
spectful to the church Fathers, but denying flatly that he is an Arian or a heretic of any 
variety, Servetus drastically revises Trinitarian belief. While attentive to the letter of 
Scripture, he is original, confident, insistent, sometimes profound, and disorderly. The 
most restrained though least original of the treatises here given is that entitled “On the 
Righteousness of Christ’s Kingdom,” which stresses Christian love and opposes the 
bondage of the will. The book is provided with a short but admirable Introduction and 
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an extensive Bibliography. It is to be hoped that Servetus’ long and important treatise, 

Christianismi restitutio, which except for a German translation exists only as a com- 

paratively rare Latin work, will, under the capable hand of Dr. Wilbur, follow into our 

language the treatises in the present work.—J. T. MCNEILL. 

Witson, FRANK E. An Outline of Christian Symbolism. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1932. 64 pages. $0.18. 

A very simple and useful pamphlet for those who would acquire an elementary un- 
derstanding of the principal symbols used in early Christian art and worship.—S. J. 
Case. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND ETHICS 
BRIGHTMAN, EDGAR SHEFFIELD. Moral Laws. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1933. 322 pages. $2.50. 

The originality of this volume lies in its attempt at a systematic formulation of 
moral laws. The fundamental concepts of ethics are value, obligation, and law; “and 
Jaw is the most essential) of the three, if ethics is to be a science.’’ Ethics is a normative 
science. “It prescribes; it does not merely describe.” As a science it seeks to discover 
and correlate the moral laws which are true. ‘‘This means a search for principles of 
right which are superior to circumstance, and apply in all times and places.” As a theo- 
retical science it formulates laws which are true for all possible situations and which are 
consistent with each other and the rest of experience. 

Two “formal” laws, six ‘‘axiological” laws, and three 
the eleven moral laws in this system. The author does not offer these laws as something 
new; all of them are more or less familiar to students of ethics. He does endeavor to in- 
clude and systematize the contributions, to supplement the incompleteness, and to 
criticize the errors of previous systems of ethics. The book is clearly and interestingly 
written and should prove a most useful introduction to the study of ethics. It belongs 
to the literature of exposition and edification rather than of creative analysis and re- 
search.—R. W. FRANK. 


Ten erry FETE Pad Fe 
personalistic laws compose 


CasstrRER, Ernst. Die Philosophie der Aufklirung. (‘‘Grundriss der philoso- 
phischen Wissenschaften,” ed. Fritz Mepicus.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932. 491 
pages. Unbound, M. 14.50; bound, M. 17. 

The distinguished philosopher of the University of Hamburg offers here a sympathet- 
ic picture of eighteenth-century philosophy. It is really a history of the development of 
philosophical problems during this period. For Cassirer has not chosen a chronological 
order for his method of discussion, but rather the scale of philosophical problems from 
epistemology to aesthetics. Of special interest is the long chapter on “The Idea of Re- 
ligion,” which devotes special attention to the problems of theodicy, tolerance, and 
history. The whole Age of the Enlightenment is characterized by its confidence in the 
productive and analytical power of reason.—W. Pauck. 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

A University Proressor. My Winning Fight for Faith. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1932. 97 pages. $0.50. 

A popular little book of discourses designed to help young people on the college 


campus. It is doubtful if as simple and uncritical a volume will make any impression 
upon those who are thoughtfully perplexed.—E. E. AuBREY. 
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Bow1E, WALTER RusseELL. The Heroism of the Unheroic. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1933. 36 pages. $0.25. 
An edifying homily—good reading for one who grows fearfu! in an age of depression. 
—S§. J. CASE. 


BurzER, ALBERT GEORGE. You and Yourself. New York: Harper, 1933. 117 
hin 

pages. 91.00. 

This book of 117 pages contains a simple and sensible psychology. Concerning the 
question whether we are mere automatons or sons of God, there is no proof, but life de- 
mands that we make a choice between the lower and the higher hypothesis and the de- 
cision we make will play a large part in what we achieve and become. In a series of 
brief chapters the author discusses the problems of getting right with one’s self; facing 
the moral demands of life; losing one’s self in altruistic endeavor; making the most of 
commonplace duties; talking to one’s self in terms that admit of no compromise; forcing 
one’s self into social responsibilities; uprooting prejudices that spoil one’s best useful- 
ness; and taking God into one’s life, thus altogether finding one’s master-self. The au- 
thor might have taken for his text, “He that ruleth his own spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city.”” The book is clear and straightforward, with a superabundance of popu- 
lar yet apt illustration. Each chapter is definitely related to some great gospel-teaching 
concerning the reality or the importance of the individual self. 11 is an excellent book for 
young people and for workers seeking to influence them in classroom or conference 


R. E. Brown. 


GILKEY, CHARLES W. Perspectives. New York: Harper, 1933. x+118 pages. 
$1.00. 

In Perspectives we have a series of religious essays with the addition of an apprecia- 
tion of the late Julius Rosenwald. Religion as a perspective of existence with its mani- 
fold values and interests is a telling conception. If William Watson could write three of 
his noblest verses on Shakespeare as a Mount Everest from which one may view ‘“‘the 
long heave of the surging world,” how much more appropriate is it to think of the re- 
ligious consciousness as a summit from which all other activities are seen in perspective. 

Dr. Gilkey says, ‘‘Just as the best views and steadiest perspectives are gained in the 
mountains by those who have trained themselves to climb thither foot by foot, so the 
surest and steadiest perspectives on life are gained by those who have disciplined them- 
selves in the art and practice of spiritual mountaineering.” 

The book is full of penetrating insight into the depths of our moral and social prob- 
lems, with many a challenging outlook upon the issues arising out of man’s struggle for 
and with spiritual ideals. 

Dr. Gilkey is to be commended for not shying at the use of the word “spiritual.” It 
is often challenged today as if it were an insult to intelligence. But the objectors will not 
hesitate to use “intellectual,” “rational,” and “material” without blinking an eye. If, 
however, they were pressed for definitions of the terms they use, they would find as 
much difficulty as do those who use “spiritual.” Religion is based on intuition, another 
term equally diflicult of definition, but in a day when scientists, logicians, and mathe- 
maticians freely recognize that intuition lies at the basis of the assumptions in their re- 
spective fields, we need offer no apology for religion because it is content to rest its 
claims upon that which is spiritual —R. E. Brown. 
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Houcu, Lynn Haroip. The University of Experience. New York: Harper, 

1932. 122 pages. $1.00. 

“The great Christian insights,” a phrase dipped out of one of these sermons, might 
aptly characterize them all. Dr. Hough enriches his own insights with the penetrating 
wisdom of the world’s great minds and especially of the Greeks. These sermons repre- 
sent preaching which is essentially modern, witness the very titles, such as “T’inding 
Our Way in the Twentieth Century” and ‘‘The Life You Live in Your Mind,” and yet 
is at the same time truly in the classical tradition in its literary overtones and artistry, 
Harper and Brothers have rendered a great service in revealing the high quality of 
preaching by the series of inexpensive books of which this is one, others being by 
men like Joseph Fort Newton, Ralph W. Sockman, Walter Russell Bowie, and Charles 
W. Gilkey.—A. W. PALMER. 

Price, J. M. (ed.). Introduction to Religious Education. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1932. xii+489 pages. $2.25. 

This book is intended to meet the need for a comprehensive treatment of the various 
aspects of religious education. It is primarily intended for textbook use with students, 
although it is designed to be popular enough in its style of presentation to be useful for 
general reading. The book is a collaboration of twenty-seven teachers of religious edu- 
cation, Bible, and allied subjects. The subject matter is organized under three parts: 
Part [, “Orientation”; Part IT, ‘Principles’; and Part ITI, ‘Institutions.’ The book is 
well suited to its purpose in giving an overview of religious education. It reflects the 
significant trends of the movement, although it does not raise critical problems for ad- 
vanced students in the field—W. C. Bower. 

Smitu, ROCKSBOROUGH R. Christianity in the Home. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 


1933. 84 pages. $1.00. 

This book is written in the style of a pastoral letter by the Bishop of Algoma to 
Episcopal parents. He calls their attention to the changed social conditions and to the 
freer attitude of children today and exhorts parents to bring their children up with a 
firm faith in the underlying truths of religion and in loyalty to the church. He urges 
them to preserve a religious household, to treat their servants kindly, and always to 
set a good example. The book will receive attention from parents who wish to preserve 
the old lines of faith.—E. J. CHAVE. 

SOCKMAN, RALPH W. The Unemployed Carpenter. New York: Harper, 1933. 
vilit+119 pages. $1.00. 

The late President Harper has been credited with the statement that it is difiicult 
for a preacher to be sane and popular. Dr. Sockman in this series of sermons proves that 
it is possible. We commend his work without reservation. He takes a text. We like him 
best when he states his text at the top of his first page. 

There is no good reason why the preacher should attempt to conceal the fact that he 
takes as the starting-point of his discourse some vital or suggestive portion of Scripture. 
Next he deduces a theme from his text, thereby insuring concentration of his effort. 
Then he proceeds to give logical divisions of his theme which are progressively arranged, 
thus securing unity of composition. Having made a rational framework for his sermon, 
he puts in appropriate windows by the use of telling illustration. There are critics who 
think that this is an overmechanical method. But the defense is that preaching is an 
art. Art calls for the use of both rational form and vital content. 
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The aim of the book is eminently practical; in the Gospel there is power for the 
making of character and for the securing of high achievement, if we will but find it and 
apply it to our lives. To gain this power, to experience its transforming influence for 
ourselves, and to use it constructively for others is the true end of life. 

Readers who wish to be led intelligently in the understanding of spiritual truth and 
ministers who wish to study excellent examples of sermon construction can do no better 


than to secure and peruse this volume.—R. E. Brown. 


THIRKIELD, WILBUR, and HUCKEL, OLIVER. Book of Common Worship. New 

York: Dutton, 1932. 341 pages. $1.50. 

If there were some way to get this book universally adopted and placed in the pews 
and homes of the non-liturgical churches of America, it would be a most effective means 
of doing for them what the Book of Common Prayer does for the Anglican churches of the 
world. It has all of the advantages and none of the limitations of the Episcopal prayer- 
book, and if used on a voluntary basis in our free churches could be a very influential 
force in raising the dignity and worth-while content of our worship services. 

The advantages which this book has lie in its skilful combination of ancient and 
modern liturgical material, the great variety and flexibility of the forms of worship serv- 
ices presented, the contemporary quality of its prayers, the especially fine sense of un- 
derstanding of modern life and problems they reveal, together with the absence of out- 
worn ecclesiasticisms and of antiquated, harsh, and repellent theological survivals, and 
the very valuable and appealing litanies and services for special occasions such as dedi- 
cations of churches, organs, parish-houses, hospitals, and homes. 

To anyone who teaches worship or who has the responsibility for the leadership of 
worship services, this book is the most complete and satisfactory manual which has yet 
appeared. Practically all that is really good in old liturgies is here, together with much 
that is new.—A. W. PALMER. 


. 


MISSIONS 
3ucK, PEARL S. Is There a Case for Foreign Missions? New York: John Day 

Co., 1932. 30 pages. $0.25. 

This is an exceedingly human and religious document by one who has spent her life 
amid the tasks and problems connected with the practical operations of the missionary 
enterprise. The pamphlet is an address delivered before a large audience of Presbyterian 
women at New York on December 2, 1932. The writer possesses convictions that have 
grown out of wide experience in vital contact with a real situation, and she knows how to 
allocate both praise and blame where they, respectively, belong. She appraises religious 
life above propaganda and creeds. Viewing missions from this high ideal, she is still 
ardently convinced of the worth of the missionary enterprise as an endeavor to share with 
others the type of life that is sincerely Christian. She would “shift the emphasis from 
preaching fo a people to sharing life with them, the best life we know.’’—S. J. Case. 


Davip-NEEL, ALEXANDRA. Magic and Mystery in Tibet. New York: Kendall, 
1932. xlli-++-320 pages. $3.75. 
For many years the author has resided and traveled in Tibet. She writes and speaks 

Tibetan, is a professed Buddhist, has spent time as a Buddhist hermit, and has been 

under the instruction of several of the religious leaders of Tibet. Out of her years of 

intimate experience she writes most entertainingly and informingly of the religious life of 
theland of hersojourns. She has not attempted a learned volume for scholars, but rather 
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an account which, while accurate, will appeal to the general reader. She tells of lamas 
whom she has met, several of them in high position. She gives stories of the discovery 
of the reincarnations of past lamas. She narrates many instances of the use of magic and 
charms, and she speaks of mystics and of yoga practices. She deals repeatedly in con- 
crete instances of incidents which she herself has witnessed and of men whom she has 
met. She is a keen observer, whose sympathy with the religious beliefs of Tibet has by 
no means made her a blind partisan, and her pages have in them not only a fascination in 
their easy literary style, but a certain objectivity which gives to them scholarly value. — 
K. S. LATOURETTE. 

FLEMING, DANIEL J. Ventures in Simpler Living. New York: International 

Missionary Council, 1933. 177 pages. $1.00. 

People the world over are becoming sensitive to the excessive differences in planes of 
living which exist between the overprivileged and the underprivileged. This same issue 
appears upon the foreign field, where a wide gap has existed between the scale of living 
of the missionary which has conformed to that of the West and the poverty of the masses 
among whom he has labored. What is the Christian thing to do in the face of such 
glaring contrasts? The method of treatment followed is that with which the readers of 
Dr. Fleming’s works have long been familiar. A rich fund of data, drawn from a wide 
range of countries and representing the various aspects of a very debatable subject, is 
arranged under appropriate headings, as a stimulus to thinking and to group discussion. 
The author contents himself with offering a few running comments and concluding sug- 
gestions, leaving his readers to formulate their own ideas and to regulate their own lives 
as best they can.—A. G. BAKER. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CUNNINGHAM, G. Watts. The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and Ameri- 
can Philosophy. New York: Century, 1933. xilit+-547 pages. $4.00. 

This volume is an excellent statement of the development of idealistic philosophy in 
England and America since 1800. It is a good deal more than an anthology or a sum- 
mary, although in part it is both of these things. It proposes to offer a non-contentious 
but at the same time critical and expository account of the chief arguments proposed 
for an idealistic metaphysics. In this analysis the one startling lack apparent to a person 
only casually acquainted with this position in general is the relative absence of ultimate 
aesthetic categories. Evidently Mr. Cunningham does not feel that this aspect looms as 
large as some other interpreters of idealism have contended. He emphasizes rather (1) 
“that the cognitive situation is essentially self-transcendent”’ and (2) “that ‘reality’ is 
the context within which such transcendence finds its logical ground” as the basic 
tenets of the doctrine in question. 

The historical sketches of the first section are excellent, even though sharply limited 
by the wider interest of the book.—M. H. Moore. 


Fort, CHARLES. Lo! New York: Kendall, 1931. 411 pages. $2.50. 
Fort, CHarLEs. Wild Talents. New York: Kendall, 1932. 343 pages. $3.00. 
These volumes, iconoclastic in temper and replete with arresting phrases, narrate @ 
wealth of strange happenings and observations designed to shake our average complai- 
sance with the ordinary explanations of phenomena. The author revels in his accumula- 
tions of the inexplicable, gleaned from thousands of sources, and leaves his readers over- 
whelmed—but entertained and mystified—by a feeling that the unbelievable is the 
real. Pursuing these pages, one lives again in the world of magic.—S. J. CASE. 





